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A Four-Year High School Commercial Course 
By W. P. Potter, Principal Commercial Department, Sparta (Ill.) High School 


HE Sparta High School has a four- 
year commercial course. The first 
two years of the course are the same as 
the first two years of the classical course ; 
the third year is usually devoted to book- 
keeping and its allied studies, but short- 
hand may be, and sometimes is, substi- 
tuted; the fourth or last year of the 
course is devoted entirely to shorthand 
and the correlative studies necessary to 
prepare the students for a useful business 
life. 
A tuition fee of $30 is charged for all 
non-resident pupils, as well as res- 
ident pupils who are not grad- 


uates of our high school or who a 


have not satisfactorily completed % 
the first two years of the course. 
This plan prevents an overcrowd- 

ing of the department, which it is 
feared would develop if some tui- 
tion charge were not made. The 
students who complete our commercial 
course have received a broad and prac- 
tical business education, and are able to 
adjust themselves quickly to the methods 
employed in the offices they enter and to 
do careful and intelligent work. 

I have always recommended a com- 
mercial course long enough and broad 
enough to thoroughly develop the stu- 
dents’ minds, and have strongly advo- 
cated a four-year high school course 
prior to taking up either shorthand or 
bookkeeping. In many cases, however, 
it is practically impossible for eighth 
grade graduates to spend three or four 


years in obtaining a business education, 
and they are given an opportunity to 
learn shorthand or bookkeeping without 
the expense of leaving home to attend a 
business college in some large city, where 
board and tuition are necessarily high. 
The bookkeeping and shorthand courses 
are so arranged that either can be pur- 
sued independently of the other, and those 
who have not had the advantage of a 
thorough English education, but who are 
capable, earnest, and faithful, are pre- 
pared to fill office positions creditably. 

This course includes a thorough 

review of business grammar, a 

complete course in business corre- 

spondence, business spelling, busi- 

ness writing, business forms, etc., 

as well as a complete course in 

touch typewriting which enables 

the student to transcribe his short- 

hand notes rapidly and accurately. 
It is a well-known fact that when we 
are not occupied with a thought it appar- 
ently ceases to exist. As the mastery of 
shorthand depends largely upon the mem- 
ory, we should, as soon as possible, put 
to a practical use the knowledge we have 
been endeavoring to impress upon our 
memories. “The sooner and the oftener 
we can apply to some practical under- 
taking the fact we wish to remember, 
the better the chances of its remaining in 
our minds.” The student who makes the 
earliest application of the principles of 
shorthand in a practical way, is the one 
who. will meet with the greatest degree 
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of success, 

No one can reasonably deny that the 
subject which receives our undivided at- 
tention leaves deeper and more perma- 
nent traces on the cortical tissues than 
those subjects which do not receive our 
entire attention, even though a longer 
time may have been devoted to the latter. 
We must, then, so far as possible, focus 
our attention exclusively upon the subject 
we wish to recall instantly and accurate- 
ly. The principles of shorthand must be 
so thoroughly impressed upon the mind 
by forceful, vigorous attention and repe- 
tition practice, that the brain and muscles 
will act instantly and harmoniously to- 
gether. It is necessary to give to short- 
hand and its allied studies our most care- 
ful and concentrated attention at the very 
latest time possible in the course, if we 
wish to be able to put it to a practical use 
on leaving school. 

We do not pretend to teach the stu- 
dents in eight and one-half months all 
there is to be learned about stenography, 
but only to give them such a practical 
training as will enable them to earn a 
good living. The really earnest and pro- 
gressive student will continue to study 
and develop his mind and become better 
informed and more competent every year, 
and thus build up a fine structure on the 
strong foundation laid in the high school. 

My shorthand pupils are required to 
write every word and phrase found in 
their text-books no less than ten times, 
‘and to study the matter thus written until 
they can read it as easily as they read the 
printed page of a newspaper. This pre- 
pared matter is examined and corrected 
and returned to the students. It is then 
dictated to the class at least five times, 
and the pupils are required to read back 
the matter written from dictation until 
they do so without hesitation. We review 


the Manual three times, at least, and 
every bit of shorthand in the book is 
written in preparation three to five times, 
being afterward dictated in class and re- 
read by the students as many times as 
possible. After completing the text-book 
we take up some good dictation book and 
prepare the lessons in the usual manner, 
but in addition use new matter from 
newspapers and magazines once each day. 
Dictation is given to the blindfolded pu- 
pils at the machines. We also have pu- 
pils dictate to each other, and daily tests 
are given which require the students to 
write three or four letters from dictation 
and transcribe them on the typewriter as 
rapidly as possible and without error. 
This practice is kept up until the course 
has been completed and the pupils are 
able to do the stenographic work of an 
ordinary business office. 

The commercial course offered in our 
school at present is as follows: 

First Year—I Algebra, I English, 
Classics, Composition, Descriptive Geog- 
raphy, Physical Geography, History of 
Greece and Rome. 

Second Year—II Algebra, Geometry, I 
Latin, Zoology, Botany, II English, and 
German. 

Third Year — Bookkeeping, Office 
Practice, Business Arithmetic, Business 
English, Rapid Calculation, Business 
Correspondence, Business Law, Com- 
mercial Geography, Business Spelling, 
and Business Writing. 

Fourth Year — Shorthand, Touch 
Typewriting, Business English, Business 
Spelling, Business Correspondence, Mim- 
eography, Letter-Press Copying, Mani- 
folding, Duplicating, Tabulating, Busi- 
ness Writing, Legal Forms, and Office 
Practice. 








Rally ’round the the flag! 
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Stock Brokerage Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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What Does a Business Man Expect of a Stenographer ? 
By A. W. Holmes, of the Baird-North Company, Providence, R. I. 


(Delivered at the E. ¢ 


SUALLY many things he doesn’t 
get. 

In five years I have hired and fired ap- 
proximately two hundred stenographers 
—near stenographers, and just the plain 
mercerized imitations. 

Out of the lot we have found just five 
real stenographers. We haven't lost one 
of the five. Four are still working with 
us and the president of our company 
married the other. 

The percentage of real live wires is 
so small that their value is equal to that 
of Government bonds. 

To begin at the beginning. 

I need a stenographer. I advertise 
for one or telephone to a school or type- 
writer agency. 

Several applicants call for inspection. 

Not one in ten knows how to apply for 
a position. It is almost as important to 
teach your students how to apply for a 
position as it is to prepare them for one. 

Last fall a girl, twenty-four years old, 
applied for a position with us. I asked 
her if she was a high school girl, and she 
said “Yes.” I said, “Did you graduate?” 
Said she, “Naw, I was tooken sick and 
had ter cut it out.” 

My catechism is about as follows: 


Name. Age. Experience. 
Are you a high school graduate? 


Where did you learn stenography ? What 
system of shorthand? What speed? 
What machine? What speed? Are you 
a touch operator? If the answer to the 
last question is “no,” it’s all off. 

It’s a crime not to teach touch type- 
writing. 

Finally, I select a girl whose dresses are 
a little more than knee deep, whose hair 
is not in a braid down her back, who 


>. T. A. Convention) 


operates by touch, and whose face and 
conversation seem to indicate human in- 
telligence. 

I will eliminate the experienced girl 
because she has little interest for you. 
As I understand my commission, you 
want criticisms that may suggest ways 
of making your product more efficient. 

We have three classes of work for 
your girls: labels or addresses, grapho- 
phones, ordinary correspondence work 
from dictation. 

Our label makers must be good oper- 
ators of the typewriter, and they must 
be able to read writing that oftentimes is 
miserable. They must exercise consid- 
erable judgment. Above all, they must 
be careful. At this work a girl can save 
more than she can earn. 

It costs six cents in postage to mail . 
one of our catalogs. If the address is in- 
correct, we must send six cents to for- 
ward or return the catalog, and at a cost 
of two cents. At eight cents for each 
error it doesn’t take long to lose a dol- 
lar, and the loss, if it be packages of 
merchandise sent wrong, is even greater. 

Let me give you a few samples of the 
errors that we find in addresses: 

Fort. Worth written “Fort North.” 

Santa Rosa written “Sawta Kosa.” 

Alden written “Oltew.” 

Utica written “Victa.” 

Bath written “Both.” 

Milwaukee written “Wilmoukie.” 

Unity written “Mity.” 

To correct this fault, I suggest that 
you encourage your girls to read more— 
solid stuff, not silly novels. 

Almost without exception, a girl fresh 
from school cannot do a day’s work. It 
has never been required of her, and she 
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seems to feel that it is all a joke anyway. 
She talks a lot, loafs a lot, thinks she is 
doing us a favor, thinks she is worth a 
lot of money. And, moreover, the school 
proprietor thinks the same. 


Teach your girls to be more careful— 
to realize the importance of their work 
—to be interested in it—to see that the 
interests of employer and employee are 
identical. 

Teach her to cut out the gabfest and 
concentrate on her work. Can’t you give 
her two or three weeks of real work— 
at least eight hours a day and six days a 
week ? 

Won’t you please discourage that care- 
less, indifferent, don’t-give-a-damn air? 

The graphophone work requires a 
good typewriter operator, hearing that is 
unimpaired, and a thorough knowledge 
of English and punctuation. In order to 
punctuate well she must carefully follow 
the voice inflections of the dictator. 


The girls object strenuously to the 
graphophone because through its use 
they lose their shorthand speed. It’s 
mighty refreshing to hear a girl say, “I'll 
try it,” and then get right down to busi- 
ness. 

Through the shorthand feature you 
are able to lengthen your course, and 
somehow you drill it into the dear girls’ 
heads that they are done an injustice if 
they are not given dictation. 


Won’t you please tell your girls and 
boys that you are not training them to 
write shorthand, nor to operate a ma- 
chine, but to earn a living? Tell them to 
do anything they are told to do, even if 
it’s catching flies. 

Again, you must have your school 
rules about letter forms, etc., etc., but 
just before a girl leaves you for a posi- 
tion, tell her it was only a joke—tell her 


to ask the boss just how he wants his 
work done. Tell her she has only one 
end to work for—to please the man for 
whom she is working. 


The important part of a stenographer’s 
equipment is the shorthand, for without 
that she isn’t a stenographer. 


First, she should be taught to write 
shorthand accurately. If you will put 
more hard licks into securing accuracy 
and less into speed, you will be getting 
nearer to the desired result. Speed with- 
out accuracy is a snare and a delusion. A 
child’s scribble is just as useful as short- 
hand that cannot be deciphered. 


Insist upon accuracy, and don’t fail to 
tell your students to say “whoa” when 
the dictator is getting hopelessly ahead 
of them. I don’t mind being interrupted 
—I’m used to it—but to receive a letter 
with a few phrases or a short sentence or 
two omitted, is damnable; then, to add 
to the temperature, to have the fair one 
say, “That is what you said.” Tell your 
girls never to say, “That is what you 
said.” It may be true, but it isn’t diplo- 
matic. 

My advice then is, secure accuracy at 
any cost, then devote whatever time you 
can to speed—it’s of secondary impor- 
tance. 

Next comes operating the machine. 
Accuracy again comes first, speed second, 
stick-to-itiveness third. The  stenog- 
rapher fresh from school accomplishes 
little because she cannot apply herself 
steadily to her work. She’s as intermit- 
tent as a dog with fleas. 


(To be continued.) 





“There are just two sorts of people 
For whom I have no use; 

The one that sits still and listens, 
While the other heaps abuse.” 
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Convention of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association ' 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 3-5, 1909 


The New Officers 


President—H. E. Read, Peoria, Illinois. 

Vice President—G. E. King, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Secretary—Lena Vogt, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

Treasurer—C. W. Ransom, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Chairman Executive Committee—H. B. 
Boyles, Omaha, Neb. 

Shorthand Section 


President—Carrie Clarke, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Vice President—W. N. Watson, Lincoln, 
Neb. 





Secretary—Mollie Wilson, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 
Business Section 
President—F. W. Watenpaugh, Aurora, 
Neb. 


Secretary—W. O. Joens, Des Moines, 
fowa. 


Place of next meeting—Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 





The Convention Condensed 


HE Model School and Model Lesson 
feature was a decided success, al- 
though it became evident that the criti- 
cisms and discussions should follow im- 
mediately after the presentation of the 
lesson, instead of at another ses- 
sion. 
a 2 
President R. H. Peck in his ad- 
dress declared that there is no 
such thing as a fake business 
college. The fact that a business 
college lives and thrives indicates 
that it is not a fake. You cannot 
legislate a fake school out of ex- 
istence. The business college that is offer- 
ing a high-grade course need not fear the 
fake school. Instead of concentrating at- 
tention on the fake school, the business 
college should concentrate attention on 
improving its own work, and then the 
fake school will cease to compete. 
* * x 


President Peck recommended that the 
crying demand for more teachers and 





H. E. Reap, 


President 


better trained teachers be recognized, and 
that a systematic effort be made to train 
competent instructors in the commercial 
branches; he also urged the formulation 
of a plan whereby normal courses could 
be offered for those desirous of 
becoming commercial teachers. 
* * * 

Attendance was not up to the 
mark—due, it was thought, to the 
fact that high schools were hold- 
ing their commencement exercises 
and that the meeting was held too 
early in the month. 

* * * 

The complimentary banquet was emi- 
nently successful. The toasts were neither 
too numerous nor too long. Mr. G. W. 
Brown’s reminiscences of business educa- 
tion were well received. Mr. G. L. 
Moody, Miss Mary Horner, and Mr. 
Marshall gave pleasing talks. 

* * * 


The outing at Ingersoll Park, following 
the banquet, proved a pleasant recreation. 
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The visit to Fort Des Moines was like- 
wise very popular. 
* * * 

The address of H. B. Boyles, entitled 
“Making Good,” was one of the best fea- 
tures of the general program. Mr. 
Boyles’ thought seemed to be that making 
good is the most important essential of 
success, and that only the school that pro- 
duces efficient stenographers and book- 
keepers does really make good. 


* * * 


Address by Honorable Lafayette 
Young, Editor Des Moines Capitol, en- 
titled “The Trend of Business,” was full 
of practical common sense. The speaker 
declared that the trend of the modern 
business world is toward directness and 
concentration. Much of the directness 
and saving that characterize business de- 
velopment has been due to the men and 
women who are teaching young people 
how to do business. 


* * * 


Mr. Peck’s unique “Instructions to 
Teachers,” the first feature of the Model 
School, proved an interesting item on the 
program. Much disappointment was felt 
over the omission of “Morning Exer- 
cises,” a five-minute talk by I. H. 
Carothers, Des Moines, who was unable 
to be present. 

* * * 


Model Lesson in typewriting by Miss 
Van Sant aroused considerable discus- 
sion. The speaker was handicapped by 
not being able to pass among the pupils 
as freely as she wished. Considerable 
amusement was created by the sight of 
W. C. Henning, L. C. Rusmisel, C. W. 
Ransom, and other rather mature “pu- 
pils” sitting under Miss Van Sant’s in- 
struction in typewriting. The lesson was 
interestingly discussed by W. H. Cop- 


pedge, Mankato, Minn., Elizabeth Irish, 
Iowa City, Mae Hoagland, Kansas City, 
Raymond P. Kelley, and others. 

*-« « 


Address of Harlan Eugene Read, en- 
titled “The Inspiration of Personality,” 
was in his usual brilliant style. Mr. Peck 
created much amusement by introducing 
the speaker with the statement that Mr. 
Read had a personality—that he married 
her one year ago. Mr. Read made the 
point that a personality could be devel- 
oped and that it is the good fortune of the 
commercial teacher to have the opportu- 
nity to develop the highest type of per- 
sonality in his pupils. 

* * * 


Carl C. Marshall’s Model Lesson in 
English was spicy. As is well known, 
Mr. Marshall is radical, and when it 
came to the discussion of his lesson, G. A. 
Rohrbough and W. N. Watson handled 
Mr. Marshall’s theories without gloves. 
The subject seemed to prove one of un- 
usual interest. 

zs 


The Burroughs Adding Machine was 
exhibited by J. C. Walker, the Under- 
wood Typewriter by C. V. Oden, the 
Remington by M. K. Deale, and the 
Smith Premier by W. H. Gleazen. Emil 
A. Trefzger gave some remarkably clever 
demonstrations of speed, which were wit- 
nessed by a large number of teachers 
with great satisfaction. 

se ¢ 


Model Lesson in dictation by Miss 
Horner was an excellent number. Miss 
Horner’s plan is to combine an advanced 
class with a beginning class, the begin- 
ners working on prepared matter, and the 
members of the advanced class assisting 
by reading back their notes for the be- 
ginners to write. This plan emphasizes 
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repetition, the dictation book being gone 
through at least five different times dur- 
ing the shorthand course. The subject 
was discussed by W. N. Watson, Lincoln, 
Neb., and others. 


Meetings of the Western School Man- 
agers’ Associations were devoted largely 
to discussions of the fake school, al- 
though tuition charges and advertising 
received considerable attention. 





C. C. T. A. School Typewriting Contest 


HE Second Annual School Type- 
writing Contest for the Brown 
Trophy, under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
was held at the Des Moines: convention, 


Ca ee Oe GS wacecnsataces 
Pee Se es sr cceeweucneon 
Pr. m peewee, t. ©. CC... SPT me 
Margaret Gilbert, C. C. C. C.....cccceee 
ee Bt a, Ge Ms Bernese dvasieces 
Lasenn. Paes. ©. 6. GC. Ge ccscwccses 
a ol Oe ee 
Charlotte Shaughnessy, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Anna Jennings, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Busin 
Irma Kier, Brown’s Business College... .. 
Elsie Carlson, Brown’s Business College. . 
Lucy Stevens, Brown’s Business College. . 
Henrietta Maas, Van Sant School........ 
Nina Wilcox, Waterloo (Iowa) Business Col 
Mae Hoffman, Waterloo (Iowa) Business Col 


The contest was in charge of the fol- 
lowing committee: W. H. Gilbert, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, Chairman; J. J. Coffey, 
H. L. Lady, and Inez Thomas, Des 
Moines; and Miss Mae Hoagland, Kan- 
sas City. Saturday morning the commit- 
tee announced that after marking papers 
until 4:00 o’clock in the morning, they 
had found that the five entitled to enter 
the final contest were Elsie Carlson, Mae 


June 3-5. The preliminary contest was 
held on Friday afternoon, there being fif- 
teen entries. Five minutes’ copying and 
five minutes’ dictation comprised the test. 
The entries were as follows: 


--» Des Moines, Iowa. . Underwood 
... Des Moines, Iowa. .Underwood 
... Des Moines, Iowa. .Remington 
... Des Moines, Iowa. . Underwood 
... Des Moines, Iowa. . Underwood 
... Des Moines, Iowa. . Underwood 
... Des Moines, Iowa. .Remington 


Business College... . Remington 
ess College......... Smith Premier 
Davenport, Iowa...Smith Premier 


... Galesburg, Ill...... Underwood 

aoe IE, Ts od ce Underwood 

.-- Omaha, Neb....... Smith Premier 
i ncbaneawiuenwe Underwood 
+2665 cuexaemen Underwood 


Hoffman, Irma Kier, Margaret Gilbert, 
and Nina Wilcox. The final contest was 
then held, with the result that Miss Carl- 
son won first place, and Miss Kier sec- 
ond. The final contest comprised fifteen 
minutes’ dictation and fifteen minutes’ 
copying. The following tables show the 
rates of speed in the final dictation and 
copying tests, together with the net aver- 
ages. 


Dictation 
Gross Words Gross Rate Errors Penalty Net Rate 
Elsie Carlson.......... 833 55 8/15 35 175 43 13/15 
Peer Terre 720 48 24 120 44 2/3 
Mae Hoffman ......... 823 54 13/15 19 95 48 8/15 
Nina Wilcox .......... 743 49 8/15 18 90 43 8/15 
Margaret Gilbert ...... 570 38 51 255 21 
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Copying 
Gross Words Gross Rate Errors Penalty Net Rate 
Elsie Carlson .......... 988 65 13/15 22 110 58 8/15 
ere 910 60 10/15 19 95 54 1/3 
Mae Hoffman .:....... 945 63 53 265 45 1/3 
ke es 844 56 4/15 31 155 46 3/5 
Margaret Gilbert ....... 809 53 14/15 27 135 44 14/15 
Net Averages 
Elsie Carlson, Brown’s Business College, Galesburg. . Underwood << 
Irma Kier, Brown’s Business College Davenport......Smith Premier ..... 49 1/2 
Mae Hoffman, Waterloo Business College........... Underwood ........ 46 14/15 
Nina Wilcox, Waterloo Business College............ Underwood ........ 45 1/15 
Margaret Gilbert, C. C. C. C., Des Moines.......... Underwood ........ 32 29/30 
Miss Carlson was of electric lights’ will 
° blaze at night; and four 
presented with the cup big clock dials, each 


by the donor, G. W. 
Brown, who made some 
appropriate remarks. 
It was announced that 
Miss Carlson began the 
study of typewriting 
the first of last Septem- 
ber; but that she had 
been unable to attend 
school regularly. Her 
teacher was Miss 
Maude Lantz. In view 
of the fact that the pen- 
alty was five words off 
for every error, the 
rates of speed attained by the winner 
and the other contestants were credit- 
able. A brief selection from the matter 
used in the final contest is given here- 
with: 
Dictation 


These drawings indicate that the new 
terminal will be one of the finest architec- 
tural features of the city—a splendid struc- 
ture of classic design, the essential feature of 
which is a great colonnaded entrance or 
portico of lofty proportions, monumental in 
type, that towers to a height of one hundred 
and twenty feet above Madison street. Be- 
fore this imposing front is a broad pavement 
or esplanade from which will rise the granite 
columns that guard the inner vestibule. The 
esplanade will be lighted by monumental 
bronze lamp standards, from which clusters 
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twelve feet in diameter, 
will look down from the 
granite walls. 


Copying 


If you could go out into 
the wide, wide world and 
select young men with all 
the earmarks of promis- 
ing material in the way 
of desirable personality, 
good presence, fearless- 
ness, tact, and an initial 
ability to present goods 
in the best possible way 
and meet objections in 
the most convincing man- 
ner, the rest of your task 
would be comparatively 
easy. Simply familiarize 
him with the minutiae of 
the business and cultivate 
his dominant virtues, so 
that they might always 
be uppermost. There are, 
however, so many of 
the average aspirants with one virtue and 
two faults, that while you are correcting the 
faults the virtues shrink out of sight, and 
that part of his availability is lessened into a 
third fault. It is sometimes said that a sales- 
man is born, not made, and to a very great 
extent this is undoubtedly true, for a born 
salesman needs little training beyond ac- 
quainting him with the goods and a knowl- 
edge of the customers’ needs. 





Vigilance in watching opportunity; 
tact and daring in seizing upon oppor- 
tunity ; force and persistence in crowding 
opportunity to its utmost of possible 
achievement—these are the martial vir- 
tues which must command success.— 
Austin Phelps. 














Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should 
be addressed. 





Improving Your English 


READER of this department asks 

for advice on a matter which is of 

vital importance to stenographers—and 

particularly to those ambitious stenog- 

raphers who are looking forward to hold- 

ing the responsible position of correspon- 

dent when they have made themselves 

sufficiently familiar with the business to 

be able to handle the regular correspon- 
dence without dictation. 





His inquiry reads as follows: 


“T was educated in Ireland, and while 
{ had what they would call a good edu- 
cation in my home, I feel that I have not 
the education required of a first-class ste- 
nographer in this country. I should like 
to know how to go about improving my- 
self in English and general composition.” 


We would suggest that, as a first step, 
* you secure a good practical work on 
grammar and composition. Some teacher 
friend will doubtless be able to recom- 
mend a helpful handbook for study and 
reference, but if you wish, the editor of 
this department will be glad to send you 
a list of standard text-books on English, 
as well as some simpler works intended 
especially for the beginner. 


Devote as many evenings as you can 
to text-book study, but devote every min- 
ute of every day to the application of 
what you have been learning at night. 
Whether you are reading a book or news- 
paper on your way down to work in the 
morning; whether you are taking dicta- 
tion, or talking over a business matter 


with another employee; whether you are 
receiving the instructions of a house cus- 
tomer, or listening perforce to the “con- 
versation” of a crowd of noisy shop girls 
with more gum than enunciation—in 
whatever way you are occupied, be on 
the alert for errors in grammar. When 
you hear some phrase or construction 
which is new to you, make it a point to 
look it up at the first opportunity. Keep 
a vigilant watch out for your own mis- 
takes too, and when you get a chance at 
your text-book, dig away at the point in 
question until you can throw back your 
head and say, “That, at least, will never 
bother me again!” 

The best way to test the thoroughness 
with which you have mastered the gram- 
mar lessons is by trying to express your- 
self in correct, forceful English. De- 
scribe in writing some simple incident of 
your office day, or write a business letter 
to a customer of the house. When your 
“composition” is finished, go at it ham- 
mer and tongs for errors of grammar 
and faults of rhetoric. If possible, sub- 
mit it to someone else for an opinion, as 
well. Benjamin Franklin, when a young 
man, followed a plan of practice which is 
famous for simplicity and directness, and 
you could not possibly do better than 
adopt this for your own. Two of our 
shorthand plates this month tell in part 
what his plan was, and the rest of the 
article will appear in plate form in the 
July number. 

You can easily adapt his plan to your 
own special requirements. Jot down the 
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various points covered in a model busi- 
ness letter taken from your office files; 
write up the letter later from these mem- 
oranda only, and then compare your com- 
position critically with the original. Pos- 
sibly your work shows an improvement 
in spots over your model; if so, that 
should encourage you to continue with 
your practice until you have acquired the 
habit of expressing yourself clearly and 
in correct English. 

Some of our readers will doubtless be 
able to supplement these suggestions with 
hints from their own experience. We 
will gladly give space to any letters which 
are of special interest and helpfulness. 


More Penmanship Pointers 


The three elementary penmanship rules 
given last month served to put a number 
of writers on the road to better execu- 
tion, as several appreciative letters tes- 
tify. This encourages us to put a few 
more penmanship principles into the 
shape of definite rules which are recom- 
mended for your careful study and prac- 
tice. 

Rule D. Since the hooks are treated 
as minute curves, Rules A and B (given 
last month) apply in words like the fol- 
lowing : 


Yet oe @— pi ee Car 


(This is often expressed by saying that 
the hook is placed “outside the circle,” or 
the circle “outside the hook.’’) 

Rule E. Initial and final circles should 
not be written as loops: 


wr =o SF” Ue 


Rule F. A circle joins a connecting 
stroke at right angles: 


Se we APF no 
nee a ow OD 


Rule G. K,g, r and / are not geomet- 
rically regular in their curve, but are 
slightly inclined like longhand. K and g 
are similar in slant and curvature to the 
upper portion of the longhand m or n, 
and have the stronger curve at the end; 
r and / are similar to the lower portion 
of the longhand u, and have the stronger 
curve at the beginning. 


—— = Ona 





We? en em A 





A New Affix and a New Prefix 


One of the shorthand plates in this 
number contains the word “activity” 
written a new way—a-k-disjoined v. 
That is an application of the newly- 
adopted avity-evity-ivity affix. Note the 
following illustrations: 


_— CO 
a 2 i 
a a a. 


KEY—Declivity, inactivity, festivity, pas 
sivity, brevity, nativity, captivity, depravity, 
relativity, proclivity. 


The new prefix alluded to is agri, 
aggra, etc., now expressed by a large dis- 
joined loop. Study these forms: 


Q go oO D 
aero 9.4 
Gg 

Za So 
KEY—Agegrandize, aggravate, aggravation, 


aggressive, aggression, aggregate, aggrega- 
tion, aggrieve, agriculture, agricultural. 


DP2A 2 


al 
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The Twenty Banking Phrases 


A gratifying number of readers took 
advantage of the opportunity to apply 
their phrase-building abilities to the 
group of banking phrases suggested in 
this department last month. There was, 
of course, great diversity in the character 
of the expedients adopted, but every 
paper contained some good ideas. It was 
interesting to note the varied treatment 
accorded the sign for “company,” it be- 
ing joined, disjoined and intersected, al- 
though intersection seemed to carry off 
the palm for popularity. 

The most satisfactory paper in all re- 
spects is that of Mr. Arthur G. Skeels, 
Columbus, Ohio, who writes as follows: 


In writing these outlines I have omitted the 
strokes for and and ing or ings, and have 
used the following forms as phrase units. 
These forms are swift and distinctive, and 
could safely be used for these words by a 
stenographer familiar with the matter dic- 
tated. To the words association, bank, build- 
ing, coment, loan, prom. reserve, savings, I 
have assigned the following signs: 


OF fe ene 


The word “reports” is sometimes a_ verb 
and sometimes a noun, and may be preceded 
by the word “bank” in either case. When it 
is a noun, it may be phrased with the word 
“bank;” when it is a verb, they should be 
written separately; as, 

“We get this information from the bank 
reports.” (Phrase.) 

“This bank reports conditions to be satis- 
factory.” (Do not phrase.) 

I would suggest the following phrase-forms 
for the expressions quoted: 


Aten PH ot. Pr, 
Pig, Cont” Cog ate 
Ge Gee fy 
| de al i 


KEY—tTrust Company, Savings and Trust 
Company, Title and Trust Company, Title In- 
surance and Trust Company, Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, Bank and Trust Company, 
Savings Bank, Savings Bank and Trust Com- 


pany, Savings Company, Building and Loan 
Association, Building Association, Savings and 
Loan Association, bank reports, reserve agent, 
reserve agents, reserve sheet, reserve sched- 
ule, undivided profits, capital and surplus, 
profit and loss. 


Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, Chicago, syg- 
gested some very brief and useful forms, 
from which we select the following: 


KEY—tTrust Company, Title and Trust 
Company, Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, Building and Loan Association, Build- 
ing Association, bank reports, reserve sheet. 


Other creditable lists were received 
from Helen Turner, New York City; J. 
Walter Karsner, Baltimore; Bessie B. 
Hoop, Quincy, IIl., and Charles H. Wolf, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


About That Final Examination 


Never again will we agree with any 
teacher who insists that examinations are 
not popular! . This department is simply 
“snowed under,” for answers right and 
answers wrong to the fifty questions pub- 
lished in the April issue have poured in — 
from every corner of the country—with 
the foreign field yet to be heard from. 

We like it—it shows you are all gen- 
uinely interested in becoming really ca- 
pable writers—and every paper will be re- 
turned in due course with every red- 
inked mistake standing out “like a house 
afire.” But as the test is an exceedingly 
long one—requiring over half an hour to 
grade—some little delay in returning the 
papers will be unavoidable. With this 
explanation, however, and a little extra 
patience on your part, (as well as a little 
extra effort on ours!) we shall all come 
out right side up. 

By the way, a number of the papers 
which have been examined have con- 
tained one or more of the following mis- 
spellings: preceed, dipthong, ommission, 
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similiar, seperate, empathize, devorse, in- 
terven, dispair, passed (for past), to (for 
two). The first four occurred in several 
papers. Are you among the guilty? 


Theory Questions Answered 


I have formulated the following special 
rule, and should like to know if it has your 
approval: “S is written contrary to rule to 
express sub before r, l, and the hooks.” 

This is very well stated indeed, and 
should be written in our Manuals, sup- 
plementing the foot-note on page 94. The 


following words illustrate this rule: 


a Ee— §$ 
eh age 


KEY—Suburb, sublet, subordinate, subway; 
subconscious, subpoena, submerge. 
* * * 


Why do we not employ the def blend in the 
word “deflect”? 


We preserve the angle after the d in 
order to show clearly the affix flect. 
Dev-l is also the form, for “develop.” 

* * x 


In the specimen of shorthand which you re- 
cently corrected for me I had the word “sur- 
round” written s-oo-r-nd, but notice that you 
corrected it, using the small circle instead of 
the hook. 


As a general thing, ur is written er, ex- 
cept in a few brief monosyllables, like 
“fur,” “cur,” etc., where a more sugges- 
tive outline is secured by using the hook. 
Notice the following: 


nie Mt ett 


KEY—Surmount, surrender, surgeon, sur- 
vey, surface, survive, hurt, hurry, surf, bur- 
den, burn, curt, curtsey. 


* * * 


In a recent magazine plate I noticed that 
“purely” was written p-e-0o0-r-e. Inasmuch, 
as “pure” omits the final r, is it necessary to 
retain it in the adverb? 


Yes; we must frequently restore an 
omitted final consonant in forming de- 


rivatives, as you will see by comparing 
the following words: 


KEY—Complete, completely, bright, bright- 
est, trade, tradesman, cloud, cloudy. 


A Suggestion from a Reader 


The following practical suggestion is 
contributed to this department by Mr. 
Ernest H.. Hobbs, of Washington, D. C., 
an enthusiastic “shorthander,” and him- 
self master of an unusually accurate and 
artistic style of writing. A plate by Mr. 
Hobbs which was awarded a prize in last 
year’s Artistic Shorthand Competition 
was reproduced in the Gregg Writer for 
last July. 


Students of shorthand should aim to acquire a 
small, neat style of writing, and as the outlines 
in the text-book are almost perfect, the student 
will make no mistake by trying to imitate them 
exactly. One of the best ways to do this is to 
cut or tear strips of paper about half an inch 
wide, and, placing them as close to the outlines 
as possible, copy the exact shape and size of the 
outlines in the book. This-method of practice 
ean be followed at regular intervals all through 
the study of the text-book; it will aid wonder- 
fully in the acquirement of neatness in writing, 
which is equivalent to legibility—the end and aim 
of all our note-taking. By using the strips and 
writing very close to the engraved outlines, any 
imperfections in one’s own writing can be in- 
stantly detected and corrected in the rewriting. 
Repetition is the great essential to the attain- 
ment of skill. 


The Second “Cities”? Plate 


The only point in the list appearing on 
the opposite page that calls for special 
mention is the outline for “St. Paul.” It 
was found that the old form, s-t-p-o, fre- 
quently conflicted with the outline for 
“St. Joseph,” due to the tendency of 
curved strokes to straighten and of 
straight strokes to become curved under 
the strain of rapid writing. The form 
given herewith is rapid and facile, and 
joins readily to the straight blend in the 
phrase “St. Paul, Minn.” 
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Principal Cities of the United States—Il 


McKeesport 
Memphis 
—_e— Milwaukee 
—__,> Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Sus Montgomery 
Nashville 
“2. Newark 
New Bedford 
Q- New Britain 
NW» Newcastle 
F New Haven 
<_s«- New Orleans 
Zz Newport 
—_— Newton 
~— New York 


ro Manchester 
C7 





Norfolk 
3 Caldient 
—o Omaha 
%, Oshkosh 
4 Passaic 
/7. Paterson 
f— Pawtucket 
fo Peoria 
-2_>o Philadelphia 
g Pittsburg 
<= Portland 
ye Providence 
é Pueblo 
“s~_ Quincy 
~w Racine 
> Reading 
i Richmond 
— Rochester 
— Rockford 
~.=— Sacramento 


a—~ Saginaw 
s~— §t. Louis 


Fd St. Joseph ‘ 
a St. Paul 
é_2— Salem 
~ San Francisco 
Ao; Salt Lake City 
hunt” San Antonio 
=z San Jose 
> Savannah 
+e. Schenectady 
+~2- S$cranton 
Ja— Seattle 
r Sioux City 
Somerville 
2 Z South Bend ! 
a South Omaha 
< Spokane 
Ca, Springfield 
os Superior City 
«— Syracuse 
-o~—o Tacoma 
~- Taunton 
2 Terre Haute 
~—- Toledo 
Zz Topeka ‘ 
3 Trenton 


y Washington 
A Waterbury - 
a2’ Wheeling 
om Wilkes-Barre 
2-4 Williamsport 
— Wilmington 
~,, Woonsocket 
»- Worcester 
e~ Yonkers 


eae. York 
~ Young — 
Zanesville 
or. 
? 
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How Franklin Learned to Write Prose—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
7 ° Pa a LA Po al aa < ro —- = re — —e 


a eee Cor Ce CH we Yet 

Ong +2 Be, ite a 3 
Cee ag mG HE rH Ym 
pyle vor SOM WT J) ae 6. 
07 a eg + ae Oe / 


a a 
— a i". Oro 


Sr 26 ~~ ~— =, 
ear wee »~ CA eo SG. - 979m OA 


a ee ee en a ee 


2— — SF; 
Cima a ee. tome BO,  GQGAakJf.—~-s 
ime « zp OO Or ore at a € 


Fe a ee a 


sew. Jie pa, ha fa~~€. - 
Mie ot kh - ue Gre GQ ee 


ee de Dat? am 


Zz: 
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How Franklin Learned to Write Prose—II 
—_— —s = “wa, Cut stantial aa 
ef "FF woe — fe ae es fms x ee 
ane A LO” GP Tl aye Mt tt er GPS 
ee _ it al day, gt Ii eg 
~~ ¥ 


” 


a CO am oh Gt PE ge rf. me 


Cis eee yO HH ee, 


a Ff me "- iF ae “~~ ee * y — = 


cea “aw eu Rr ee oR GS 


7 io fe ge a cape Ge PG ee Ge 
a ee ee ao ae 
ait > ee Le oy wey Ce 2 ty Cm 
eG SH 4 we Pe ZO tee 
€. ~ DOW; OG Oe a 


co FF uP. SG ee ee ee 


UO ly ety iP ate, CoP wet pe, a hes 





5 
es ol eee hoo wm .o FL! ON 


+> A* eK. one ep a2 Pe ae Oe 


(To be continued.) 
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Preliminary Program Fourth Annual Convention 


Gregg Shorthand Association of America 
To be Held in Gregg School, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, August 2-6, 1909 


HE meetings will be held from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., and possibly one or two after- 
noons. It is intended to follow the plan of the Grand Rapids meeting by de- 
voting the afternoons to recreation and outings. 
While the assignment of topics has not yet been completed, the general plan will 
be as follows: 


Theory Work 


Papers, discussions and “Model Classes” covering the three distinct features of 
all instruction : 
1. PRESENTATION, OR EXPLANATION of the rules and principles. 
2. PRACTICE OR DRILL, to deepen impression and develop skill. 
3. TESTS OR EXAMINATIONS, to ascertain results. 
NOTE: It is intended to cover every part of the theory work. and in such a way as to give a practical 


working knowledge of the methods followed by successful teachers. 


Advanced Work 


Papers, discussions and “Model Classes,” covering: 

From THEORY TO PRACTICE. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS. 

DEVELOPING SKILL IN EXECUTION. 

ACTUAL PRACTICE. ‘ 

General Topics 

Tue PropLEM OF CREATING INTEREST AND GETTING RESULTS IN TEACHING 
ENGLISH AND SPELLING. 

CORRECTING AND GRADING WoRK. 

Wuat I Have LEARNED ABoutT SHORTHAND, AND THE TEACHING OF It, SINCE 
I BECAME A*REPORTER. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS, AND CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS. 

THE Evo.uTion OF TypewritING Instruction. (There will be a complete 

discussion of this subject, with demonstrations.) 
“THe FoRWARD MOVEMENT’—SINCE THE LAST CONVENTION. 
FroM THE TEACHER’S DesK TO THE REPORTERS’ TABLE. 


The Following Topics Have Been Assigned to Mr. Gregg: 


Tue Art oF TEACHING SHORTHAND. 

Tue TEACHINGS OF SHORTHAND History, AND THEIR LoGiIcAL APPLICATION. 
SHORTHAND: Past, PRESENT, FUTURE. 

Tue OPpoRTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER OF SHORTHAND. 
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The Question Box 


Experience has shown that this is an exceedingly popular feature in the G. S. 


A. conventions. 
to know,” and put them in the box. 


Teachers are advised to make a notation of the things they “want 
If they wish to have a question answered by a 


certain teacher, the question should be headed “To................. ,’” giving name. 


Special Features 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN BOTH SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING BY 


EXPERTS. 


LEADING 


ADDRESSES by PROMINENT BUSINESS EDUCATORS. 
BLACKBOARD DRILLS AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Teachers’ Certificates 


An examination for the Gregg Teacher’s Certificate will be held some after- 


noon or evening, 


so as not to interfere with the regular program. 


High School Section 


An afternoon session will be devoted to “Round Table” discussions of topics of 


interest to commercial teachers in high schools. 


A special committee of well-known 


teachers has charge of the preparation of a program for this section. 


Announcement 


Particulars about room and board, and any other information desired, will be 


furnished by Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The final pro- 


gram will be sent to those interested when it is completed. 





The Average Boy 


HE average boy is ambitious. He 
wants to do something—a something 
that is big, bigger than anything his fel- 
lows have done. Just what, he does not 
know. Just how, he has not determined. 
Just when—somewhere in the vague dis- 
tance. But he is going to do something, 
sometime, somewhere, somehow, for 
someone—himself and the other indefinite 
self. 
And this indefiniteness goes on and on. 
He puts off doing, keeps on dreaming, 
and keeps procrastinating, meantime 


really doing nothing. 
He needs to be awakened by someone, 
or something—sometimes both. 


Perhaps you, reader, may be that boy. 
You may not yet have found yourself. 
You are still groping around feeling for 
yourself. You need light. You need 
someone to call you. You need some- 
thing to awaken you to the greater possi- 
bilities of yourself—that self plunged into 
an activity or usefulness that will make 
or be the means of eventually making you 
something. You must do something. 
Men who have left their impress on the 
cycles of time have done something. The 
future workers are now in preparation. 
They are getting ready for the mightiest 
work yet fallen to man for accomplish- 
ment. 





SFE BE SS owe ee 


, 
ft 
i} 
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Going to do something some day? 
Some day is elusive. It keeps on evading 
us—sidesteps us continually, brings us to 
the time of “too late,” to the time post of 
“never.” The time to do something is 
to-day. The time to begin is now. Do 
as much as you can. That is more than 
you have ever done. That is all any one 
can do. 

Youth is a time that will not endure. 
It is short, and life, by comparison, long. 
It is the greatest period of life—and too 
often lost by being wasted. Many a 
promising boy wakes each morning to the 
knowledge that the previous day has been 
frittered away and that the day just begun 
awaits a like fate.- Too often the time of 
youth departs not unlike a dream, half- 
remembered, confused, incoherent, insig- 
nificant, disappointing, and out of it 


. emerges a man unable to give his mind to 


thoughts that are tangible, and with no 
aptitude to concentrate his thoughts upon 
any subject worthy of attention. In con- 
trast with the boy who has spent his time 
prodigally, is the boy who quietly and 
without ostentation has securely pushed 
himself to the front by concentrated ef- 
fort—and whose example stands out as a 
hope to the boy who will honestly try.— 
From the prospectus of the Coleman Na- 
tional Business College, Newark, N. J. 


Plate-Writing Exercise 


E give herewith the key to a short- 

hand plate which will be published 

in the July issue. Write up a plate in 

your best style, and put it aside for com- 
parison next month. 


Americanism 


Americanism of the right sort we cannot 
have too much. By Americanism I do not 
mean that which had a brief political exist- 
ence more than thirty years ago. That move- 
ment was based on race and sect, and was, 
therefore, thoroughly un-American, and failed, 
as all un-American movements have failed 
in this country. True Americanism is opposed 
utterly to any political divisions resting on 
race and religion. To the race or to the sect 
which, as such, attempts to take possession 
of the politics or the public education of the 
country, true Americanism says, “Hands off.” 
The American idea is a free church in a free 
state, and a free and unsectarian public 
school in every ward and in every village, 
with its doors wide open to the children of 
all races and of every creed. It goes still 
further and frowns upon the constant at- 
tempt to divide our people according to ori- 
gin or extraction. Let every man honor and 
love the land of his birth and the race from 
which he springs, and keep their memory 
green. It is a pious and honorable duty. 
But let us have done with British-Americans 
and Irish-Americans and German-Americans, 
and all be Americans—nothing more and 
nothing less. If a man is going to be an 
American at all, let him be so without any 
qualifying adjectives, and if he is going to 
be something else, let him drop the word 
American from his personal description. 
Mere vaporing and boasting become a nation 
as little as a man. But honest, outspoken 
pride and faith in our country are infinitely 
better and more to be respected than the 
cultivated reserve which sets it down as ill- 
bred and in bad taste ever to refer to our 
country except by way of depreciation, crit- 
icism, or general negation. We have a right 
to be proud of our vast material success, our 
national power and dignity, and our ad- 
vancing civilization.—Henry Cabot Lodge. 











ANY a one has failed because he was not a man before he was a mer- 
chant, or a lawyer, or a manufacturer, or a statesman—because char- 
acter was not the dominating influence of his life. If you are not a man first 
— if there is not a man behind your book, behind your sermon, behind your 
law brief, or your business transaction—if you are not larger than the money 
you make, the world will expose and despise your pretense and discount your 
success; history will cover up your memory no matter how much money you 
may have.—Orison Swett Marden. 
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The Summer Vacation 
(For key to this plate see May issue, page 425.) 


i me eo ee “~~ - MaAo-a-. 
— § ~~ we De KH Lewes, 
Gm — we HK O* YH ops - He weer 


int as <7 fe in & Fhe £ 


- 4 





—“" “», 6st Ye oe a SE POE Bg igh 2 


< fT ge SG a ge {.  * .— 7 
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Shorthand as a Stepping Stone to Success 


és ISS Reah Whitehead, who has 
been appointed assistant prosecut- 
ing attorney of Kings county, in Wash- 
ington, was a stenographer when she de- 
cided to study law at a night school. 
When she was finally admitted to prac- 
tice she won her first case against the 
man from whom she used to take dicta- 
tion. Her friends plan to run her for 
prosecutor at the next election.” 

This paragraph in a Chicago daily, 
published among other items of interest 
about prominent wo- 
men, recently at- 
tracted attention. 
We had been in fre- 
quent correspondence 
with Miss Whitehead 
some years ago when, 
at the age of sixteen, 
she was written up in 
many of the profes- 
sional magazines as 
“the youngest court re- 
porter in the world.” 
Since that time, 
spurred on by high am- 
bition and a strong love 
of the work, she has 
gone on from one success to another, un- 
til now she occupies a political post which 
is rarely attained by a woman and which 
places her in direct line for even more 
important work. The Post-Intelligencer 
(Seattle) of November 29, under the 
title “A Woman Prosecutor,” said: 

“When Prosecuting Attorney Vander- 
veer takes office he will have for one of 
his deputies a woman, the first who has 
ever held such a position in this state, if 
indeed there are precedents anywhere for 
such an appointment.” 

In response to our request for an ac- 


our 





REAH WHITEHEAD 


count of her experience, Miss Whitehead 
has written us an exceedingly interesting 
and vivacious letter, which we quote 
practically in full: 
* x 

When, in 1898, I graduated from Wil- 
son’s Modern Business College, Seattle, 
where I had studied Gregg Shorthand, I 
entered a law office at the munificent sal- 
ary of fifteen dollars a month. How- 
Salaries were then 
on a lower basis than at present. I was 
also quite young, and 


ever, I was satisfied. 


my mother, who was 
my counselorand 
guide, felt that in the 
the 
gainer by having been 


end I would be 
in a position, at the be- 
ginning of my business 
experience, where my 
daily education would 
continue, rather than 
in some commercial of- 
fice where letter writ- 
ing would constitute 
my sole occupation. 

A little over a year 
after myinitiation 
into the business world, at which time I 
had risen to the dignity of a twenty- 
five-dollar wage, I heard of an opening 
in a law office in Skagway, Alaska, at a 
salary of sixty dollars per month, with 
the privilege of taking in outside work, 
and with the possible opportunity of do- 
ing some court work, thereby swelling 
this regular sum to the almost incompre- 
hensible proportions of one hundred dol- 
lars monthly. My fourteen months’ 
drilling in a quiet but good legal office 
had given me an excellent foundation, 
and supported by this knowledge and 
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armed with my employers’ recommenda- 
tions, I finally succeeded in convincing 
the client of the Skagway firm, who had 
been commissioned to secure a stenog- 
rapher, that I “might do,” in spite of my 
abbreviated skirts and my hair hanging 
down my back—facts which seemed to 
cause him the gravest suspicions as to 
I stayed at Skagway, 
the “gateway” to the gold fields, for 
about eight months, and then, upon the 
dissolution of the firm, returned to Seat- 
tle. While there I did some court work 
in addition to the office routine, and 
averaged from eighty to a hundred and 
twenty dollars a month, which to me was 
like tapping out gold nuggets on the 
typewriter. On one day, for reporting 
a case in the district court, I earned fif- 
teen dollars—ten dollars for the day and 
five dollars for the evening session. The 
town would not have held me, I know, 
had it not been surrounded by great 


my qualifications. 


‘ 


rugged mountains. 

My mother claims the distinction, on 
one occasion, of having interrupted the 
proceedings of the august commissioner’s 
court, where I was reporting a trial. It 
was during an evening session, and the 
hour was rapidly approaching midnight. 
In the dimly-lighted courtroom, compris- 
ing practically the whole of the city hall 
a typical Alaska structure built of logs 
—the judge was comfortably tilted back 
in his chair, superintending proceedings ; 
the various lawyers were promenading 
up and down the floor with their hands 
in their pockets, occasionally flinging out 
a question or two, and enjoying their 
prolonged “after dinner” smoke; a few 





of the usual courtroom spectators were 
ranged along the wall, and the “reporter” 
was seated at a rough table of hill-and- 
valley construction, and on a bench which 
lunged forward with a breath-taking thud 


against the table, or careened back 
against the wall, according to the move- 
ments of one or another of its several 
occupants—as a consequence of which 
the reporter was sometimes writing com- 
fortably and at other times wildly swing- 
ing her hands in mid-air in a vain at- 
tempt to make notebook and _ pencil 
meet. At this juncture my mother ap- 
peared upon the scene and insisted that it 
was time for her daughter to go home, 
whereupon the judge looked at his watch 
in surprise, the attorneys removed their 
cigars and contemplatively stroked their 
chins, the loungers straightened up and 
“shook out the kinks,” the rocking bench 
readjusted itself to a normal basis, and 
after a brief consultation the judge and 
legal lights agreed that “it might be as 
well to adjourn until another day.” And 
my mother sailed off, proud in the knowl- 
edge that she had vanquished the court 
and gained her point. 

Upon returning to Seattle I took a po- 
sition in a hardware store, writing let- 
ters, letters, letters, from eight in the 
morning until six at night. My experi- 
ence in Alaska, however, had been too 
broad and far-reaching to permit me to 
be contented long at this class of work, 
and so when the opportunity offered, I 
returned to my old love and entered the 
employ of one of the leading law firms of 
the city at an advanced salary. This was 
in January, 1900, and I remained with 
these people until 1904. During the sec- 
ond year of my connection with this firm, 
my mother encouraged me to attend the 
evening law classes of the University of 
Washington, believing that a knowledge 
of law would create new interest in the 
daily routine of work and make it less 
irksome, at the same time furnishing an 
opportunity for fitting myself for better 
and more responsible positions. For two 
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terms I attended these evening classes 
covering approximately one year’s work 
in the regular law school. At the end of 
that time I left the office and attended the 
university for one term, completing the 
regular two-year course. 

Upon being admitted to the bar in 
June, 1905, I became stenographer and 
chief clerk in the office of the prosecuting 
attorney, where I have remained ever 
since. At the beginning of a new admin- 
istration last January I was regularly ap- 
pointed deputy prosecutor. Although 
my duties have thus far been a combina- 
tion of stenographer, clerk and lawyer, 
rather than exclusively those imposed 
upon the men deputies, still I make use 
of my knowledge of law many times 
daily. It also gives a continually grow- 
ing interest to work which would other- 
wise have long ago become dull and mo- 
notonous. It has enabled me, in addi- 
tion, to command a better salary than I 
could possibly have received as a mere 
stenographer, which is, of course, an ar- 
gument of considerable weight in its 
favor. 

The above, I believe, practically covers 
my “career.” I should like to suggest 
to young stenographers, just starting out 
in the world of work, that they endeavor 
to engage in some line of activity in 
which they may constantly find some- 
thing new to learn; otherwise they will, 
sooner or later, reach that point where 
their work has become second nature, 
and they have no more heights to climb. 
Then, as it is impossible to stand still, 
they will start down on the other side of 
the hill and deteriorate into worn-out, 
nervous, “has-been” stenographers. This 
is not intended, of course, for those girls 
who take up stenography merely for the 
purpose of filling in the gap between 


their school days and their matrimonial 
ventures. 





Business College Day at the 
Seattle Fair 


NE of our good friends, Mr. E. W. 
Gold, co-proprietor of the Seattle 
Commercial School, Seattle, Wash.. 
writes that the management of the Alas- 
ka-Yukon-Pacific Exposition has _ set 
aside August 7 as “Business College 
Day.” Appreciating the vital importance 
of commercial education to the country, 
the management is doing everything pos- 
sible to give prominence to this special 
day, and the event is attracting much at- 
tention in the Northwest. Mr. Gold has 
been appointed chairman of the Publicity 
Department in charge of this feature. 
The immediate responsibilities for the oc- 
casion have been placed upon the local 
schools, but they are planning to make 
the day one of more than local interest. 
An effort is being made to secure several 
speakers of national fame, and it is hoped 
that an informal convention of the com- 
mercial school men of the United States 
and Canada may be arranged for that 
time. Commercial teachers expecting to 
attend the fair should plan their visit for 
early in August so as to be present for 
“Business College Day” and meet those 
who are in sympathy with their work. 
Any commercial teacher desiring spe- 
cial information pertaining to the meet- 
ing or to the fair in general, is invited to 
write to Mr. Gold at the school address 
mentioned above. 





Can you think of a more enjoyable or 
more beneficial way of spending a week 
in summer than attending the G. S. A. 
convention ? 
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The Commonwealth College—Continued 
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The World Moves 
HE Phonographic World quotes 
some sentences from the address on 
“Shorthand” which Mr. G. P. Eckels de- 
livered at the recent convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, as expressing the sentiments of many 
teachers. The sentences quoted by the 


World are as follows: 


The more exacting requirements of the 
business man in regard to the efficiency of 
the graduates, especially in typrewriting, in 


which the standard has been greatly ad- 
vanced by the introduction of the touch 
method, have increased the demands upon 


the teacher by necessitating a longer course 
of study, simpler text-books, and more direct 
methods of instruction. 

Another cause is the keener competition 
between the publishers of text-books and 
systems of shorthand. However much one 
might be opposed to the newer systems, it 
must be conceded by all fair-minded teachers 
that their competition with the older systems 
hus resulted in revolutionizing and modern- 
izing all the shorthand text-books on the 
market It is therefore simply an act of 
justice to acknowledge that whether or not 
they have made an improvement in the art 
of shorthand itself, they have certainly con- 
tributed to the material improvement of the 
text-books of shorthand and thus benefited 
all teachers of the subject. 


This is certainly a gratifying indication 
of the growing recognition among teach- 
ers of all systems of the benefits derived 
from the success of modern ideas in 


shorthand. The old feeling of prejudice 
towards the new, and of hostility towards 
those connected with the forward move- 
ment, has given way to a spirit of tolera- 
tion and even appreciation on the part of 
fair-minded teachers of the older systems. 
We have been made conscious of this 
change in sentiment in many ways, but 
especially through correspondence with 
teachers and our attendance at the vari- 


ous conventions. 


Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with 
the process of the suns.—Tennyson. 


“The Halving Principle” 
T sometimes affords us considerable 
amusement to read the discussions 
between the publishers of the various 
“styles” of Pitmanic shorthand. The 
other evening we came across a copy of 
the Phonographic Magazine, the organ 
of that particular style known as the Benn 
Pitman, in which the editor proceeds to 
demonstrate the illegibility of the partic- 
ular style known as the Graham when it 
is written according to the Graham rules 
for the “halving principle.” To do this, 
the Phonographic Magazine published a 
story written in shorthand in accordance 
with the Graham rules, and chalienged 
the publisher of that system to transcribe 
the notes. But, says the Phonographic 
Magazine with sarcasm, “That 
mighty expounder of phonographic wis- 
dom was deaf to the appeal!” 
The whole article is so interesting that 
we are going to make liberal extracts 


cruel 


from it: 
x *k * 

“Then in June we again printed the 
notes, calling upon all Graham writers 
into whose hands our little magazine 
might fall to come to our aid with a trans- 


cript. This worked better, and we got 
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four transcripts. Then reflecting that, 
after all, there were other parties in inter- 
est, we printed the notes in our July num- 
ber, and invited our simon-pure Benn Pit- 
man friends to take a crack at them. 

“We do not know how many tried, but 
we do know that up to this time we have 
received just eighteen transcripts in all! 
And what is still more disturbing to our 
hopes, no two of them are alike, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that eleven of 
the transcribers state that they are writers 
of the Graham system! 

“A careful comparison of these several 
transcripts shows that although there is 
a general agreement between them, there 
are certain words (and these, strangely 
enough, the very ones so hopefully short- 
ened by the editor’s rules) which were 
the subject of a remarkable diversity of 
rendering. The editor stated the Graham 
rules for the halving principle thus: 

“Rither ¢ or d may be added to certain 
signs by halving them: 

1. To any unhooked consonant stroke, 
except El or Lay, Ar, Em, En, Ing, Way, 
Emp, or Emb. 

2. To any hooked consonant stroke. 

“Tn all there were in our brief specimen 
of notes no less than sixteen words 
formed under these rules about which the 
transcribers could not agree, and a ‘com- 
posite’ of all the transcripts (to use a 
term borrowed from photography) would 
be like the following: 


John Smith went to a horse auction, where 
a fine-looking animal was offered for sale. 
John at once bid (bought) him in, mounted 
his back, and started homeward. Soon the 
horse saw a band-wagon coming, and shot 
(shied) abruptly across the street, throwing 
poor John into the dust. Finding the steed 
so full of metal, John resolved not to fight 
(feed) him that day, but to study his temper 
at leisure. The next evening, John prepared 
a bed (bait) for his horse in the stable, and 
left him with his head tight (tied) to the 
manger. As John returned to the house, he 
was approached by Mrs. Smith with a broad 
(bright) smile on her countenance, and some 
beads (bits) of glass in her hand. She had 
also a ring of jade (jet), which had been left 


with her by a deceased uncle, who had bor- 
rowed money of her. Mrs. Smith kept the 
ring as a reminder of the dead (debt). As 
John approached, she shut (showed) the box 
which contained the ring. John thereupon 
reproached her for not giving it to him, but 
she said: “No, John; you must not cheat 
(chide) me thus.” In a few days, John’s 
horse became so sick that he despaired of 
his life, and he called in a doctor. The latter 
found that the animal had been off his feet 


(feed) for several days, and said to John: 
“The trouble is in his foot (food). I recom- 
mend that he be shot (shod) at once.” 


Whereupon John fought (feed) the physician, 
who left the place with an acute (a cowed) 
expression on his face.” 


x x * 

The folly of it! In his desire to expose 
the pitfalls in the writing of a rival style 
of Pitmanic shorthand caused by the 
“halving principle” fully applied, the edi- 
tor of the Phonographic Magazine fur- 
nishes a splendid illustration of the need 
of vowels which can be written in the out- 
lines. Insert the vowels, and there can 
be no possibility of clashing between bid 
and bought, shot and shied, fight and 
feed, bed and bait, broad and bright, shut 
and showed, cheat and chide, fought and 
feed, etc., even if no distinction be made 
between ¢ and d, 

The Benn Pitman magazine does not 
have it all its own way. In the November 
issue of the Graham publication the edi- 
tor speaks of the “inadequacy of the Benn 
Pitman system,” and pities those who 
have been so unfortunate as to have stud- 
ied that particular style. He gravely 
says, “How much better equipped for 
their work all of them would be if they 
had learned the Graham system in its 
entirety, and saw the beautiful harmony 
and analogy which characterize the ab- 
breviating principles of the Graham re- 
porting style.” 

The beautiful harmony and analogy of 
Graham! The editor of Graham’s jour- 
nal is certainly a humorist. The effect of 
the “beautiful harmony and analogy” is 
shown in the little story printed by the 
Phonographic Magazine. For the en- 
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lightenment of the shorthand world we 
sincerely hope both editors will continue 
their revelations. 


The G. S. A. Convention 


HE Gregg Shorthand Association of 
America will hold its fourth conven- 
tion during the week beginning August 
2d, and will be attended by teachers 
from all over this broad land. One of the 
magazines, in referring to the last con- 
vention, said: “No matter what system 
of shorthand a teacher writes, he will be 
greatly benefited by reading the report of 
the proceedings of the Gregg Shorthand 
Asociation. Probably a large amount of 
the good that comes out of the Gregg 
conventions is due to the fact that all the 
delegates are using the same text-books 
and the same system.” 

This is true. Where all the teachers 
at a convention are using the same text- 
books and the same system, there is unity 
of purpose, and the discussions relate to 
actual teaching problems familiar to each 
of those in attendance. This gives to 
the papers, discussions and demonstra- 
tions a live interest and value, which 
benefits every one. 


In the conventions of other bodies 
there must necessarily be “glittering gen- 
eralities,” for the reason that each 
speaker is conscious that he must not 
arouse system prejudices by actually il- 
lustrating on the blackboard the methods 
he adopts in teaching the system he uses. 
The conventions of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association, being free from this diffi- 
culty, are live, interesting, vital. They 


give the concentrated essence of the ex- 
perience of the best teachers of the sys- 
tem, and the friendly spirit engendered 
by common experience and enthusiasms 
makes the social feaiures of these con- 


ventions events to be long and pleasantly 
remembered. 


From an article about the previous 
conventions, we clip the following: “G. 
S. A. conventions cannot be fully re- 
ported. The unity of feeling encourages 
the members to tell freely and frankly, 
and without embarrassment, how they 
‘dc things,’ and to illustrate each point 
as they would in a class. It is impossible 
in a report to give all the little points that 
are brought out in this way, or the nu- 
merous blackboard illustrations. Many 
of the explanations as to methods pur- 
sued are extemporaneous and are fol- 
lowed by a rapid cross-examination from 
the other teachers. The innumerable 
questions and answers—especially at the 
Question Box period—would fill a vol- 
ume, and then many good things would 
be omitted.” 


The Hard Times 


UR correspondence -indicates that 

the business depression is pass- 
ing away. It has been a bad year 
for business in all lines, and the com- 
mercial schools of the country have not 
escaped. A well-known publisher of 
commercial text-books told us that he 
estimated the falling off in business 
during the past season at about forty 
per cent, and another publisher esti- 
mated the decrease at “not less than 
twenty-five per cent.” 


One good result of the depression 
has been a closer scrutiny of methods 
of teaching, as business houses (having 
plenty of applicants to choose from in 
employing stenographers) were more 
exacting in their requirements. Schools 
using modern methods and employing 
teachers who have kept abreast of the 
times in their classroom work, have not 
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suffered so much from the panic. They 
have been able to “market their pro- 
duct” to the best advantage. 

Everything now points to a splendid 
year for business education; in fact, 
there has been a great improvement in 
conditions ever since the beginning of 
the year. 


Editorial Brevities 
Some of the best things about the G. S. 
A. are the “little corner conventions” of 
two or three—comparing notes and meth- 
ods and relating experiences. 


* * * 


Official court reporters are pretty busy 
men, but somehow they can always con- 
trive to get away long enough to be miade 
Benedicts! On May 22 Mr. H. B. Nel- 
son, who holds the position of Official 
Stenographer of the Ninth Judicial Court 
of North Dakota, was married to Miss 
Clara Helen Kunst, the ceremony taking 
place in Minot, N. Dak. Mr. Nelson was 
formerly shorthand instructor in the 
Minot Business and Normal College. 
The young couple will make their home 
after September 1 in Rugby, whither 
they carry a host of good wishes. 


* * * 


G. S. A. convention—work and play; 
inspiration and lasting friendships. 





I regard phonography as one of the 
most important sciences existing, not 
only for learning to write as fast as 
speech, but as a drill to the mind, equal- 
ing, if not surpassing, the classics. In 
phonography there is something tangi- 
ble and reasonable all the time—no un- 
certain mythology to cloud the intel- 
lect.—Prof. Jaspar Spar. 





A Typewriting Exercise 
 perey an old shorthand magazine we 
take the following verses, which are 
recommended as a good drill in typewrit- 
ing: 
THE SIecE OF BELGRADE. 


An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 

Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade. 

Cossack commanders cannonading 
come— 

Dealing destruction’s devastating doom ; 

Every endeavor engineers essay, 

For fame, for fortune—fighting furious 
fray :-— 

Generals ‘’gainst generals grapple— 
gracious God! 

How honors Heaven heroic hardihood ! 

Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, 

Kindred kill kinsmen,—kinsmen kindred 
kill! 

Labor low levels loftiest, longest lines— 

Men march ’mid mounds, ’mid moles, 
’mid murderous mines: 

Now noisy, noxious, noticed nought, 

Of outward obstacles opposing ought: 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly 
pressed : 

Quite quaking, quickly quarter, quarter 
quest, 

Reason returns, religious right redounds, 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds. 

Truce to thee, Turkey—triumph to thy 
train ! 

Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine! 

Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain! 

Why wish ye warfare? Wherefore wel- 
come were 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere? 

Yield! ye youths! ye yeomen, yield your 
yell! 

Zeno, Zapater’s, Zoroaster’s zeal, 

And all attracting—arms against acts 
appeal. 
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Sign Of Ghe 


estion Mar 


Fifty cents is given each month for every published answer, and an additional We. for the best answer of 
the month, Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as they desire, but need not neces- 
sarily answer ali the questions in any one number. Answers must be in our hands by the Sth of the month 
following publication. Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in these columns. 


ENERAL exception was taken to the 

charge, made in our last issue, of a 

lack of real, live interest in this depart- 

ment, and in order to fully controvert the 

accusation, a budget of real, live answers 
was sent with each letter of protest. 

That is what we wanted to get from 
you, and now that we have got that, we 
want to get you into the habit of sending 
those budgets! Co-operation and kindly 
criticism are the red corpuscles that make 
an educational magazine genuinely help- 
ful to its readers. 

And that is why we are so greatly 
pleased at being “swamped” with an- 
swers this month, and at receiving con- 
tributions and letters from a large num- 
ber of friends who, heretofore merely 
passive readers, are now—to quote from 
one of their letters—‘‘showing their good 
faith by sending along their ‘poor best.’ ” 
and next time 





All of you, come again 
bring a friend along! 
* * * 
Only two answers have been received 
to question No. 43, which was held over 
from last month, but the following in- 
formation from Mrs. Olive Stevens, 
Aledo, IIl., (a new Question-Marker, you 
will note!) seems to be authoritative : 


18. Q. Can you inform me, through the 
columns of your question and answer depart- 
ment, to what extent stenographic or clerical 


work is carried on aboard the large trans- 
Atlantic liners? How should one go about 
securing such a position? 

A. Stenographers are carried on all the 
trans-Atlantic liners, and in order to secure 
a position one should apply to the General 
Offices of the steamship companies for in- 
formation. For instance, the Cunard Line 
employees are all engaged in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, under the Board of Trade regulations. 
The principal offices of the company are lo- 
cated there, and applications cannot be taken 
under consideration in this country. Some 
of the other companies, however, maintain 
their General Offices in New York.—Mrs. Olive 
Stevens, 

* * * 


The other April question on which we 
postponed an award last month is evi- 
dently one which has not come within 
the experience of the majority of our 
readers, as only five of them have at- 
tempted to answer it. One of these an- 
swers states that “Next to having a na- 
tive teacher, the phonograph method is 
the most satisfactory way of acquiring 
a good speaking and reading knowledge 
of a foreign language,” but the other four 
are decidedly unfavorable. 

The most pointed discussion is that of 
Mr. Daniel J. Brennan, Orange, N. J. 
(another newcomer), which we quote be- 
low. None of those who answered this 
question, however, appears to have made 
a practical test of the phonograph meth- 
od. We shall therefore be glad to re- 
open the discussion next month if there 
is any further light forthcoming on this 
very interesting question. 
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Mr. Brennan writes as follows: 


47. Q. Do you consider that a foreign lan- 
fuage may be successfully studied by means 
of the “Phonograph Method"? 

A. It is a practical impossibility to teach 
any foreign language by the “Phonograph” 
or so-called “Language Phone” method. The 
hundreds of idiomatic expressions, and the 
various rules of familiar conversation can be 
taught only by what might be termed “phys- 
ical illustration.” It is worse than useless to 
attempt to show the student the niceties of 
speech that occur in Latin, for example, or 
German, in any way other than being on the 
spot and going through the aciual lingual 
performance, 

It has been the experience of many stu- 
dents of these methods that the end of their 
course found them in possession of a large 
vocabulary of foreign words which they knew 
not how to use intelligently.—Daniel J. Brennan. 


The other discussions, all of which 
were exceptionally well written, came 
from I. Harvey Rothberg, Plainfield, N. 
J.; Elsie Bauck, Norwich, Conn.; D. H. 
Burgess, Petersburg, Va., and Mrs. Olive 
Stevens. 

a 

A swarm of answers came in on ques- 
tion No. 48, and all of them good ones! 
In fact, they are so good, and they ad- 
vance so many different plans of finger- 
ing, that we have decided to omit the 
regular discussion in this issue and use 
the best answers in a special “sympo- 
sium” article next month. Any readers 
who have not already been heard from 
on this subject are welcome to contrib- 
ute an explanation of their plan. The 


question is repeated: 


48. In “Rational Typewriting” it is stated 
that some writers are able to operate the 
keys of the left division while using the 
same hand to depress the shift key. Will 
you kindly inform me which fingers should 
be used, and what keys they should depress? 


* * * 
Some difference of opinion evidently 
exists as to the meaning of the term 
“blue price,” but the explanation ten- 
dered by Mr. William B. Wright, Wil- 
mington, Del., seems to be the correct 
one. Mr. Wright has never before con- 
tributed to this department, either. He 
discusses the question as follows: 


49. Q. I found the following sentence in a 
dictation book; please tell me what it means: 
“TI have put the blue price, the closing price, 
and the cost on this letter for your ap- 
proval.” 

A. The “blue price” is the original selling 
price of the goods, the name being derived, 
probably, from the custom of striking a blue 
pencil line through this original price on the 
marked-down sales ticket, the reduced price 
being written just below. The closing price 
is the price for which the firm is willing to 
sell the goods in order to close out their 
stock. The cost is the net amount of money 
paid for the goods in question.—William B. 
Wright. ; : - 

Another new contributor, Miss Eunice 


F. Goddard, Auburn, Maine, says that 
the term is also used in the sense of re- 
duced price, the lowered figures being 
written in blue below the former price; 
thus, in the case of an article formerly 
selling at $1.00 and marked down to 
$.98, the latter figure constitutes the 
blue price. We believe, however, that in 
the phrase quoted in our question it is 
Mr. Wright’s explanation that applies. 

Other good answers came from Sophia 
J. Edmundson, Des Moines, Ia., and 
Davis Collings, Manchester, Ohio. 

* * * 


The prize-winning answer to question 
No. 50 comes from a fourth reader 
whose name has not heretofore appeared 
in this department—Mr. W. D. Calkins, 
Okeene, Okla. Mr. Calkins writes: 


50. Q. Please inform me, through the col- 
umns of the “Question Mark” department, 
whether a comma or a dash should be used 
between the names constituting a compound 
firm name; such as, Nelson Clark Dwight & 
Co.; Nelson Clark & Co.; Nelson Clark Co. 
It is assumed, of course, that there are three 
gentlemen named Nelson, Clark, and Dwight, 
respectively. Is there any special rule which 
governs this case? 

A. When it is possible to refer to the let- 
terhead or bill of a firm, the name should 
be written as it appears there, since the 
firm’s choice is superior to any arbitrary rule 
of form. But in case the official form is not 
known, follow the practice of writing the 
name with a hyphen or dash if the character 
“&" is not used; as, “Nelson-Clark Com- 
pany.” If the character “&” is used, separ- 
ate the names in a series by commas; as, 
“Nelson, Clark, Dwight & Co.,” “Nelson, Clark 
& Co.”—W. D. Calkins. 


The following extract from the answer 
submitted by Mr. Clifford A. Wilson, 
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Hot Springs, S. D., may well be quoted 


in this connection: 


Firm names are frequently written in this 
way to denote that the company is a con- 
solidation of two or more formerly separate 
business organizations. The individual names 
when so joined by the hyphen or hyphens 
form a quasi compound word. 


Mr. Davis Collings writes in his an- 
swer that “on the return card of govern- 
ment envelopes the Public Printer does 
not use any punctuation in firm names 
like ‘Nelson Clark Dwight & Co.’” 
This form, however, does not have the 
sanction of ordinary business usage, as 
it is exceedingly ambiguous, giving one 
the impression, as Mr. Creelman of Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, expresses it in his 
excellent answer, “that the firm is com- 
posed of one principal partner, Mr. Nel- 
son C. Dwight, and others not specified.” 

Besides those already quoted, the fol- 
lowing also submitted creditable answers : 
Sophia J. Edmundson, Eunice F. God- 
dard, Elsie Bauck, Mrs. Olive Stevens, 
Gertie L. Cooper, Bellingham, Wash. ; 
Acthur G. Skeels, Columbus, Ohio; J. E. 
Halter, Farmington, Mo., and Albert 
Roper, Boonville, Mo. 

* * * 


A great diversity of opinion marked 
the answers to question No. 51, all of 
the following forms being suggested: 
O.K.ed, O.K.d, O.K’d, O.K’d., OKed, 
OK’d, OKd, and O.K.’d—the last being 
correct and appearing in exactly six 
papers. The prize for the most satisfac- 
tory answer goes to Mr. Clifford A. Wil- 
son, Hot Springs, S. D.—another brand- 
new contributor to this corner. He 


writes: 


51. Q. Frequently I have occasion to use 
the past tense of the abbreviation O. K. The prop- 
er form for this has caused considerable dis- 
pute among the force in our office, and I wish 
you would present the question to your read- 
ers for settlement. 

A. When the abbreviation O. K. is used as 
a verb, the past tense of the same is proper- 
ly written O. K.’d. (The last period belongs 
to the sentence and not to the abbreviation.) 


The rule in this case is similar to that for 
forming the plural of letters, figures, signs, 
etce., which is done by adding ’s to the singu- 
lar.—Clifford A. Wilson. 


Several readers object to the use of the 
abbreviation “O.K.” as a verb, one of the 
most interesting comments in this vein 
coming from Mr. Arthur G. Skeels, 


whose answer we quote herewith: 


“O. K.” is an awkward slang expression 
which, unfortunately, is much used, even in 
business correspondence. If it has any pos- 
sible legitimate use it is as an adjective; and 
to try to make a transitive verb of it is 
cruelty to the mother-tongue. The diction- 
aries give “O. K.” among the abbreviations, 
and define it as meaning “All correct.” How 
would you form the past tense of that? In- 
stead of saying “The bills were OK’d,” say 
“The bills were checked, or approved, or marked 
é) ” 


Correct answers were received from 
Elsie Bauck, Faythe E. Chase, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Florence Eckenfelder, Peru, III.; 
Elizabeth Fullerton, Dorchester, Mass., 


and Una L. Creer, Chicago. 
* * * 


Evidently Question-Markers are well 
up in technical grammar, for a round 
dozen of excellent answers were sent in 
to question No. 52. A rather lengthy and 
involved analysis was required, and 
those who went to the trouble of pre- 
paring a clear explanation have assured- 
ly gained an added power of expression 
to compensate them for the effort. 

The answer of Miss Una L. Creer, 


Chicago, puts the matter most simply : 


52. Q. Please explain the use of the word 
who in the following sentence; also analyze: 
“The question as to who would rent the land, 
the whole commune or a special society, was 
put, and a violent dispute arose among the 
peasants.” 

A. This is a compound, complex, declara- 
tive sentence, containing two co-ordinate and 
one subordinate assertion. The first asser- 
tion is, “The question as to who would rent 
the land, the whole commune or a special 
society, was put.” The second assertion is, 
“A violent dispute arose among the peasants.” 
The two are connected by the conjunction 
“and.” The simple subject of the first asser- 
tion is “question;” simple predicate, “was 
put;” complete subject, “The question as to 
who would rent the land, the whole com- 
mune or a special society;” complete predi- 
cate, “was put.” The substantive clause, 
“who would rent the land,” is used as the 
object of the compound preposition, “as to.” 
The simple subject of this clause is “who,” a 
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relative pronoun and the subject of the verb 
“would rent;’’ the complete predicate, “would 
rent the land.” 

The expressions, “the whole commune,” 
and ‘“‘a special society,” are each used in ap- 
position to “who.” To make the relation 
plainer it might be put as follows: “The 
question as to who (the whole commune or 
a special society) would rent the land,” ete. 

Analysis of the second assertion: Subject, 
“dispute,” modified by the adjectives “a” and 
“violent.” Predicate, “arose,” modified by the 
adverbial phrase, “among the peasants.’’— 
Una L. Creer. 


Unusually good answers were sent by 
Eunice F. Goddard, Arthur G. Skeels, 
Elsie Bauck, Florence Eckenfelder, Eliz- 
abeth Fullerton, Sophia J. Edmundson, 
Helen Turner, New York City, and Etta 
L. Frick, Salt Lake City. 


* * x 


Our feminine readers seem to have 
effected a corner on the special prize of 
the month, as this is the third time in 
succession that it has been adjudged to 
their side. The award waves the ban- 
ner of welcome to Miss Una L. Creer, 
whose name appears this month in these 
columns for the first time. 


There are only two more issues be- 
fore the close of the present volume, 
and this fact should bring out some 
rather keen competition between “fine” 
and “superfine” Question-Markers. 


Referred for Answer 


53. Kindly inform me through the col- 
umns of the “Question Mark” department 
whether it is possible for one to be an ex- 
pert on more than one machine at a time. I 
find that after writing on one make of ma- 
chine I lose my speed when writing on an- 
other. Is this because I do not practice 
enough; and can I, if I practice diligently, 
become a successful and rapid writer on both 
machines? 

54. Kindly tell me which is correct: “If I 
were to go there,” or “If I was to go there.” 
When is the indicative form of the verb cor- 
rect after “‘if’’? 

55. Please pass on the correctness of the 
following expressions: “Two 30-gal. boilers;” 
“4-in. cast-iron pipes;” “Put the oil in 5-gal. 
cans.” Should the hyphen be used before 
“eval.” and “in.,” and would it alter the mean- 
ing of the sentences if it were omitted? 

56. In the sentence, “We must insist that 
you send us a good size(d) check at once,” is 
“size” or “sized” correct? 

57. Is there any firm or corporation in the 
United States that will insure a typewriter? 
I am employed in an office on the second floor 
of a frame building, live at a considerable 
distance from the office, have a new machine, 
and do not want to lose it by reason of fire 
or theft. 


How Much Education? 


OMPARED with the education of 
the present and the oncoming waves 

of children, all other issues sink into in- 
significance. For it is the character, stabil- 
ity, moral uprightness, and intelligent effi- 
ciency that make a great nation possible 
under the best form of political institu- 
tions. Instead of insisting on a minimum 
amount of education for each prospective 
citizen, we hold that the maximum 
amount that each one can receive so as to 
give him or her complete possession of 
the powers of mind and body is demanded 
by our rapidly enlarging conditions of 
modern civilization. This is the interpre- 
tation put on the extent and scope of edu- 
cation now by all the most advanced 


thinkers on statecraft and in social effi- 
ciency. In this wider sense, education 
does not mean the instruction of children 
and youth up to a certain age limit, but it 
does mean that all of human life is a con- 
tinuous unfoldment of human powers and 
of human possibilities, and that grown 
people shall continue to unfold and 
strengthen all their faculties, and that 
there is no period in his present life when 
one can truthfully say: “My education is 
finished, and I can afford to rest.”—J. M. 
Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





The Mecca of the progressive short- 
hand teacher—the G. S. A. convention. 











Civil Service 


Conducted by F. R. Austin, 22 Channing Street, 
munications for this department should be addressed. 


columns general information 
ment. 
given, 


as to positions in the civil servce 
Instruction with a view to special preparation for the examinations can not be 
Readers are invited to submit questions upon matters in which they are interested. 


Washington, D. C., to whom all com- 
It is intended to furnish in these 


of the federal govern- 


The New Senate and House Office Buildings 


HERE have been added to the show 
places of Washington two magnifi- 

cent marble office buildings, for the con- 
venience of the members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The 
Hlouse Office Building is said to be the 


squares distant from the terminal, is the 
new Senate Office Building, and on the 
farther side of the Capitol is a similar 
building in which the Congressmen have 
their offices. The Senate building is, 
therefore, the first public edifice which 
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largest office building under one roof in 
the world, and the Senate building the 
most luxurious. Because of the equip- 
ment of both buildings it will probably be 
of interest to our readers to give a de- 
scription of them. 

The first thing to catch the eye of the 
visitor to Washington after leaving the 
new $20,000,000 railroad terminal is the 
dome of the Capitol. Between that build- 
ing and the Union Station, but two 


HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


the visitor observes. This marble build- 
ing has cost about $3,000,000 to complete, 
and not only provides a suite of offices 
for each of the ninety senators now in 
office, but has ample surplus space to use 
for additional senators when the growth 
of the country produces them. 

The three buildings—Capitol, and Sen- 
ate and House Office Buildings—are very 
closely related and, although separated by 
several city blocks, are connected by a 
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subway, so that in effect they are all un- 
der one roof. The subway between the 
Senate building and the Capitol is pro- 
vided with an automobile service, but the 
Congressmen, being younger, are not pro- 
vided with such conveyances. This sub- 
way is electrically lighted and forms a 
ready means of access from either build- 
ing to the Capitol in inclement weather. 
There is in process of construction an im- 
mense heating plant which will, during 
the next session, heat these three build- 
ings and the Library of Congress, which 
is located directly opposite the Capitol. 
It is said that this heating plant will be 
the largest in the world. 

In general design and structural mate- 
rial the two office buildings are identical, 
with the exception that the House build- 
ing is built around four sides of a square, 
whereas the Senate building is built on 
three sides only, the fourth side being 
open. A person standing on the steps of 
the Capitol, however, can see no differ- 
ence between the two buildings—they 
look like twin structures. There are over 
four hundred Congressmen to be pro- 
vided for, but there are less than one hun- 
dred Senators, which accounts for the 
difference in size. Each Representative 
has assigned to him in the House building 
a single spacious room containing desks 
for himself and secretary, whereas each 
Senator is provided with a large room 
for his individual use and a smaller one 
for his secretary, with a lavatory com- 
pleting the suite. In addition to these 
suites of rooms there are in the Senate 
building six large rooms for committees, 
a dining room, and a conference room. 
The last-named room is 52 by 74 feet in 
size, accommodating more than three 
hundred persons; it is used for public 
hearings, etc. 

Architecturally the two office buildings 


blend nicely with the immense Capitol 
building. In spite of their immense pro- 
portions and their proximity to the Cap- 
itol, they are rendered subservient to it in 
appearance by reason of the fact that on 
the side facing the Capitol they are only 
three stories in height. The grade falls 
away so rapidly, however, that at the east 
and west sides they are four and five 
stories in height. Nearly a million dol- 
lars was spent on the marble work alone 
for the Senate building, and the exterior 
nearest the Capitol presents a dazzling 
white to the eye. 

The Senate building is most luxurious- 
ly appointed in a refined, dignified style, 
showy effects giving place to an elegant. 
harmonious simplicity. The woodwork 
and furnishings are of various dark- 
toned mahogany woods, which by the use 
of acids have been stained to deeper 
tones to simulate the soft, rich coloring 
which comes with age. The furnishings 
are all of special design, and include a 
massive white marble mantel, lighted by 
electric-candle sticks of old silver, and 
overhung by a large mirror framed in 
gold. 

No single office convenience is omitted 
from the general equipment. There are 
elaborate filing systems, typewriters of 
the latest make, business phonographs, 
electric fan, private telephone—every de- 
vice on the market to facilitate the han- 
dling of business. As will readily be ap- 
preciated, these outfittings have been 
put in at a tremendous outlay of money 
since each separate suite is a completely 
equipped office in itself. In accordance 
with Uncle Sam’s liberal policy in such 
matters, no expense has been spared to 
give these buildings the benefit of the 
best and most advanced office equipment 
to be had. As a result, a trip through 
any one of these suites is a complete ob- 
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ject lesson in the handling of detail by 
means of special business machinery. 

In addition, the Senate building con- 
tains baths, barber shop and restaurant, 
making this a veritable “man’s city” in 
itself. Every visitor to the capital should 
make it a point to include the Senate and 
House Office Buildings in his sight-see- 
ing tour, as to the office worker, espe- 
cially, they have an educational value 
which he cannot afford to neglect. 


“Nerves” and the C. S. Examination 


Editor Gregg Writer: 

I am a constant reader of the Gregg 
Writer, and am particularly interested in 
the portion devoted to “Civil Service,” 
because it is my ambition and earnest 
desire to get into the government service 
in a stenographic capacity. 

On April 29 I took the Civil Service 
examination in stenography and type- 
writing, and my experience reminded me 
forcibly of an account which appeared 
sometime ago in this magazine about a 
young lady who had been unsuccessful 
in this examination, and who claimed to 
have been able to take notes at 200 words 
a minute. I want to say right here that 
I don’t doubt it. She gave as the cause 
of her failure, NERVOUSNESS. I wish to 
emphasize that word—it is “something 
fierce.” 

I am a man, 26 years of age, and 
“skeerd o’ nothing”—but a Civil Service 
examination. When I arrived at the 
door of that examination room I had all 
the confidence in the world that I, at 
least, would not become nervous. But 
that is just what I did—and badly! [ lit- 
erally lost possession of myself. In the 
dictation given at the rate of 80 words a 
minute I was just able to get it down 
somehow ; I am sure I do not know how 
I accomplished it. In the dictation given 


at the rate of 100 words a minute I made 
a lot of hieroglyphics on my paper that 
—to put it very mildly—I couldn’t read. 
Then I got mad clear through, and shut- 
ting my jaws hard and gripping my pen- 
cil with a death grip, I said to myself 
that I would get the 120-word test if it 
cost me a leg. Well, I didn’t get the 120- 
word test—that is, I didn’t get all of it— 
and, thank goodness, I still have the leg! 
I didn’t try to take the 140-word test at 
all as I was disgusted with myself. I 
have taken dictation at the rate of 150 
words a minute—and read it back, too. 
What was wrong? Why, I was NER- 
vous—scared blue, that’s all. But that 
is enough. 

Therefore, all ye who expect to take 
that examination, keep your NERVE! 
If you do, and pass that examination, 
and it is ever my good fortune to meet 
you, I will cheerfully take off my hat and 
say “Uncle.” If I failed in that last 
examination I shall be on hand for the 
next. If at first you don’t succeed, etc. 

Yours for Nerve and Luck, 
L&C. 





Correspondence 


1. When and where will the next examina- 
tion in shorthand and typewriting be held in 
Kansas? 

2. Is it necessary to file an application in 
advance of the examination, or can one go 
direct to the examining room? 

3. Are materials provided, or must one take 
his own pencils, pen and paper? 

4. How long a time is usually consumed in 
taking the examination? 

5. Is the regu!ar typewriter test similar to 
the one descritcu in the Gregg Writer recent- 
ly for the “clerk-typewriter examination”? 

E. H., Kansas. 


1. In the fa!! the semi-annual exam- 
ination will be held in Salina, Topeka and 
Wichita. Before that time there may be 
some special examinations held, and it 
would therefore be well to request the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to send you a copy of Form 
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1424 and application blank; also to no- 
tify you of any special examinations to 
be held in your vicinity where a knowl- 
edge of stenography and typewriting is 
required. 

2. Form 304 is the application blank 
required of each applicant. This blank 
contains spaces for a complete statement 
as to your age, experience, education, 
etc., and must be filled out and sworn to 
as the truth before some notary public or 
justice of the peace before a card of ad- 
mission to the examination is issued. 

3. Paper is furnished, but the appli- 
cant must provide his own pen, pencil, 
eraser, and typewriting-machine, as well 
as a table or desk for the typewriter. 

4. The time allowed is six hours for 
the combined examination, and _ five 
hours if either stenography or typewrit- 
ing is taken alone. 

5. The test described recently in this 
department is the same as that given in 


the regular examination. 
* * * 

I filed an application to take the Spring ex- 
amination for stenographer but was unable 
to take it. I have heard of an examination to 
be given for stenographers, and would like 
to know if the fact of my failing to take the 
examination last Spring would prevent me 
from taking this special examination. 

L. K., Washington. 


The fact that you were unable to take 
an examination after your application 
for it had been filed will in no way affect 
your eligibility to another examination, 
if on a later date. In fact, no mention 
of the fact need be made. Question No. 
9 on the application blank, about exam- 
inations applied for but not taken, relates 
to those which are to be taken at a future 


date, not to those already held. 
* * x 


Are there any positions on the Isthmus of 
Panama requiring a knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing and stenography? What is meant by the 
statement in the May Gregg Writer that an ex- 
amination is made of applicants for positions 
on the Isthmus at the port of departure before 
they are permitted to leave that port? 

H. R. P., Calif. 


Examinations are held for both cler- 
ical positions and for stenographer and 
typewriter. One having both qualifica- 
tions stands a much better chance of ap- 
pointment. 

The reference to examination at port 
of entry means that no one will be al- 
lowed to proceed to the Isthmus unless 
he is in sound physical condition. The 
necessary medical examination may be 
made by your family physician, but in 
order to insure the good faith of such 
examination all applicants are subjected 
to another physical examination at the 
port of departure. All that is required is 
that you shall be in perfect health before 
leaving for the Isthmus. 

es 


J. R. B., Mo.: After the May issue of 
the Gregg Writer had gone to press I re- 
ceived the following letter from an ac- 
quaintance who has been in the Philip- 
pines for several years, and as it may 
give you an idea of life over there, I 
quote the gist of it herewith: 


Life here is rather pleasant, but the cli- 
mate is enervating. As a rule the married 


men are more contented, and the women 
stand the climate as well as, and even better 
than the men. Living expenses in Manila are 
about twenty-five per cent higher than in the 
States. In the provinces living is cheaper— 
and tough! It is an interesting experience, 
but very few Americans remain in the Islands 
more than two or three years, and are not 
likely to come away with very much “coin.” 

Don't try to hustle; it will give you prickly 
heat. Read Kipling’s “The Man Who Tried to 
Hustle the East.” 

It is impossible to give any very accurate 
impressions of the country—you must see it, 
feel it—and smell it. 

I might mention that when I was there 
stenographers were in great demand. 





. ££ 6 

When will the next examination for stenog- 
rapher and typewriter be’ held at Jackson- 
ville, Florida? Is there a special examina- 
tion for those who wish to go to Panama or 
the Philippines? 

Miss L. L. L., Florida. 

On the fourth Tuesday in October. 
Women are not admitted to the exam- 
inations held in the Winter and Sum- 


mer, but are admitted to those held in 
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the Fall and Spring. One examination 
is held for all three branches of the 
service. If one is willing to go to Pan- 
ama or the Philippines and is also will- 
ing to accept employment in the United 
States, three separate applications 
should be filed, but only one examina- 
tion need be taken. If an eligible grade 
is attained, the name of the applicant 
will be entered on all three registers. 
Women are not accepted for service in 
Panama or the Philippines, but are oc- 
casionally employed in the United 


States. 
* ok ok 


To whom should I apply for information 
as to government positions in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Cincinnati? 

A. -Z., Minnesota. 


For Chicago positions address “Secre- 
tary, Board of Examiners, Seventh U. S. 
Civil Service District, Chicago, Illinois.” 

For positions in Ohio address “Secre- 
tary, Board of Examiners, Sixth U. S. 
Civil Service District, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


Civil Service Jottings 

Mr. Chase C. Gove, who contributed 
the excellent suggestions on page 328 
of the March Gregg Writer, entitled “A 
Tip to Beginners,” is a stenographer in 
the office of the General Superintend- 
ent of the Railway Mail Service, Post 
Office Department, Washington, D. C. 
The case of Mr. Gove is an excellent 
instance of the advantages to be de- 
rived from a knowledge of stenography 
and typewriting. He entered the Gov- 
ernment service through the Railway 
Mail Clerk examination, and subse- 
quently took up the study of short- 
hand. After being on the road for 
about eight months as a railway mail 
clerk, he was detailed to do steno- 
graphic work in the office of the Chief 
Clerk of his division, at Lincoln, Ne- 


braska. He remained in that office un- 
til March, 1905, when he was trans- 
ferred to the head office at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Gove is frank to attribute his 
rapid rise in the service to his knowl- 
edge of shorthand and typewriting. 

* * * 

The younger readers of these col- 
umns will doubtless be encouraged to 
read of the success of 
Mr. Frank Peterson in 
passing the civil service 
examination in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, 
and in securing an early 
appointment to a posi- 
tion in Washington, D. 
C., paying an entrance 





FRANK PETERSON 


salary of $1,000 a year. Mr. Pet- 
erson is but eighteen years old, 
and has been out of business col- 


lege only a year. He graduated from 
Brown’s Business College at Rockford, 
Illinois, after completing the combined 
course in shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping. As a student he won 
the second prize for best business writ- 
ing, in competition with about 5,000 
pupils in the Brown system of schools. 
His first position was with a wholesale 
lumber firm. Finding some spare time 
on his hands he perfected his shorthand 
and typewriting, with the result that 
he was able to make the second highest 
grade on the Illinois eligible register of 
the Civil Service Commission in the 
examination which he took last Janu- 
ary. With such a good start, Mr. Pet- 
erson’s future advancement is but a 
question of time. 


Just as we go to press we learn that 
Mr. Guy Zears, of Clinton, IIl., has been 
appointed to the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Winnipeg, Man., at 
$1,000 a year. 
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Official Declaration Against Warfare 








Text of the resolutions adopted by the 


delegates to the second national peace congress 
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What Is Esperanto? 
By Edwin C. Reed, Secretary of the Esperanto Association of North America 


SPERANTO is the _ international 
auxiliary language, suitable for the 
purposes of commerce, science, litera- 
ture, general correspondence, and con- 
versation between the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent countries, and is already in prac- 
tical use among people of every civilized 
country. Over seventy magazines are 
published in Esperanto in various parts 
of the world, and these enjoy a wide in- 
ternational circulation. 

Esperanto is called the international 
language because it is designed for use 
among all nations; but it is not intended 
to supersede any native tongue. It is 
called the auxiliary language because it 
is intended as the second language for 
all people. It might well be called also a 
“code ;” for, like the code of flag signals 
for ships, or the Morse telegraph code, it 
is used the world over. 

Esperanto is simple, regular, and log- 
ical. Each letter represents always the 
same sound; each sound is always repre- 
sented by the same letter; each word has 
always the same meaning. There are no 
silent letters. Esperanto is phonetic; 
every word is pronounced as it is spelled, 
and spelled as it is pronounced. Words 
are accented, invariably, on the next to 
the last syllable; therefore people of dif- 
ferent nationalities pronounce Esperanto 
words alike—there is no “foreign ac- 
cent,” and all readily understand one an- 
other. 

Although the language is far more 
simple in construction than any other 
language, it is exceedingly flexible, and 
possesses a remarkable richness and a 
surprising capability of expressing every 
possible idea and shade of thought. Its 
richness and flexibility have been proved 
entirely adequate to meet the most deli- 


cate demands of pure literary art, as well 
as the extreme precision demanded by 
science. It is euphonious also, somewhat 
resembling Italian or Spanish in sound— 
therefore admirably adapted for poetry 
and song. 

It is a neutral language, acceptable to 
all peoples. National pride would pre- 
vent the adoption of any national lan- 
guage for international purposes, and 
common sense would never consent to 
give one nation such an advantage over 
all others in commercial affairs. 

Dr. Zamenhof, the creator of Espe- 
ranto, devoted many years to the work, 
and studied many ancient and modern 
languages. The success of his efforts 
is proved by the fact that no changes in 
grammatical construction have been 
made since the language was first pub- 
lished, more than twenty years ago. At 
the same time Esperanto has developed 
with the world’s progress, and new 
words and expressions are being intro- 
duced constantly as the need arises. A 
Language Committee, chosen from the 
expert Esperantists of the world, has 
been formed with the purpose of prop- 
erly regulating this development. 

Principles of the Language 

The letters used in Esperanto are 
practically the same as in English and 
represent sounds easily pronounced by 
all nationalities. 

Its grammar, as compared with that of 
other languages, is marvelously simple. 
The rules are clear and easily understood, 
and there are no exceptions. There are 
neither irregular verbs nor idioms to puz- 
zle the learner. 

The great principle in Esperanto is 
constructing each word, which consists 
generally of two essential parts: First, 
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a root word conveying the definite ab- 
stract idea, as “viv,” having the idea of 
“life;’ and, second, a grammatical ter- 
mination. 

As every Esperanto noun ends in “o,” 
“vivo” would mean “life.” Similarly, 
“viva” (with the adjective termination 
“a"’) means “alive,” and “vive” (adverb) 
“lively ;”’ while “vivi” (with the infini- 
tive ending “i’””) means “to live.” 

Many words are already of interna- 
tional acceptance, including such words 
as “telegrafi,” “elektra,” “doktoro,” “bi- 
ciklo,” “musico,” and most scientific 
terms. A great many are common to a 
large number of nations, others to a less- 
er number. The roots were not arbitrarily 
chosen, but were selected with great care, 
and in such a manner as to be as fair as 
possible to all languages according to 
their prominence, etc. Of the original 
vocabulary issued by Dr. Zamenhof, the 
average English-speaking person is al- 
ready familiar with about eighty-three 
per cent, because, except for changes 
necessitated by phonetic spelling and the 
like, this large percentage is easily recog- 
nizable. Similarly, eighty-eight per cent 
of these words occur in French, eighty- 
two per cent in Spanish, seventy-six per 
cent in German, eighty-five per cent in 
Italian, forty-two per cent in Russian, 
and so forth. New words introduced 
since this are based upon this same prin- 
ciple of internationality. The great sav- 
ing of time in memorizing words and ac- 
quiring a vocabulary large enough for 
practical use is obvious. 

Another great time-saver in Esperanto 
is the system of affixes employed. These 
are syllables having a definite meaning, 
which may be attached to any root-word 
to form a derivative. The meaning of 
these affixes is always clear, and the 
force of the word formed by their addi- 


tion is immediately apparent. Just as in 
English “greatness” is made from 
“great,” so in Esperanto “grandeco” is 
made from “granda;” “simplico” (mean- 
ing “simplicity”), from “simpla ;” “long- 
eco” (meaning “length”), from “longa ;” 
and soon. The prefix “mal” changes the 
meaning of a root to its direct opposite, 
so that from “grand” (great) is made 
“malgranda” (small); from “longa” 
(long) is made “‘mallonga” (short) ; and 
so on again. There are about forty of 
these prefixes and suffixes, all of which 
are easy to learn. By their use the Es- 
perantist can form a large number of 
words from one root alone, simply by the 
employment of different affixes. 


The Future of Esperanto 


As to the future of Esperanto, and the 
date at which it will be a necessary part 
of every one’s business equipment, instead 
of simply a desirable accomplishment as 
now, it is difficult to predict. An inter- 
national language is needed more and 
more, as the business of the world be- 
comes more and more closely inter-re- 
lated. The utility of Esperanto for this 
purpose is everywhere recognized. In 
the commercial world the language has 
already made a place for itself. It is 
taught in the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and in various commercial col- 
leges of European countries, and it is be- 
ing introduced into an increasingly large 
number of schools. Its value and neces- 
sity have not been so keenly felt in Amer- 
ica as in Europe, for we can get along 
without such variety of language for 
everyday intercourse. Nevertheless, its 
hold in “Usono” (formed from U. S. of 
N. A.) is getting stronger daily, for 
Americans are quite capable of recogniz- 
ing a “good thing” when they are shown 
it. 
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For the Reporter 





From Amanuensis to Court Reporter 


By Willard B. Bottome, Official Stenographer to the New York Supreme Court 
(Copyright 1900, by Willard B. Bottome) 


. HE plan of instruction proposed 

herein is not an experiment on the 
part of the writer. For several years he 
has followed the rules here laid down, 
and has found them successful both in 
his own reporting work and in the in- 
struction of others. Plenty of “elbow 
grease” is required, with hard application 
and perseverance, but if these instruc- 
tions are followed to the letter, there can 
be no doubt as to the ultimate success of 
all stenographers who take them up. 

There is no easy road to speed in 
shorthand work, and he who would reach 
the top must climb the same hard hill that 
others before him have climbed; but, 
when the top is reached, the toiler can 
look back and be thankful that he had 
push and energy enough to make the ef- 
fort. 

There is room always for expert 
stenographers and reporters. The de- 
mand has exceeded, and will always ex- 
ceed, the supply. Of course, there are 
any number of mediocre stenographers 
who are willing to work for six to ten 
dollars a week; but the writer is ac- 
quainted with stenographers who receive 
anywhere from twenty to forty dollars a 
week, and with law reporters whose an- 
nual income is more than that of the 
average lawyer. 

Reviewing the Groundwork 

How many stenographers who read 
these instructions can say that they have 
gone over all the principles found in the 
text-book at least once since they com- 
pleted their course in shorthand and 
started in on practical work? I venture 


to say that scarcely one out of a hundred 
has done this, and yet the groundwork 
should be reviewed again and agian; 
every principle from A to Z should be 
gone over carefully, until there is not the 
shadow of a doubt in the stenographer’s 
mind as to any principle of the particular 
system he writes. 

Before attempting to follow the course 
of speed practice outlined here, begin at 
the beginning and review thoroughly. 
When the groundwork is once firmly 
fixed in the mind—and on this depends 
future success to a very great extent; 
when all the wordsigns and contractions 
are thoroughly learned, and there is no 
doubt in the stenographer’s mind as to 
what principle applies in a certain case— 
then only is the time ripe to endeavor to 
increase speed. 

Writing Materials 

The first thing to be considered by one 
desiring to increase his speed, is whether 
pen or pencil should be used. While 
many reporters use the pencil, the great 
majority of them, in the long run, adopt 
the pen, for the reason that the pencil, be- 
ing perfectly rigid, causes a great strain 
on the muscles of the arm, while the pen, 
being flexible, permits a variation of the 
tension on the muscles. On the score of 
cleanliness, also, the pen seems more de- 
sirable. One of the official reporters of 
the Supreme Court in New York City 
who used a pencil for twenty years was 
afflicted with writer’s cramp and had to 
leave his court for nearly two years. He 
afterward resumed his duties and, on the 
advice of his physician, used a pen only, 
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suffering no recurrence of his old trouble. 
The pencil, too, is liable soon to become 
dull, thus necessitating the use of a great 
many pencils during the work of report- 
ing. Probably the best recommendation 
would be the use of a good fountain pen. 
Those who write with ink should use pa- 
per with a smooth glazed surface, while 
paper with a moderately rough surface is 
better adapted for the pencil. In the 
course of a long day’s reporting, even 
those who use a pen will find that chang- 
ing off to a pencil for a few minutes, now 
and then, will be restful. 


Systematic Practice 


For the first attempt at speed practice 
the stenographer should take a newspaper 
editorial and copy it very carefully into 
shorthand, taking pains to write every 
outline neatly and in accordance with the 
rules laid down in the text-book of the 
particular system he writes. If, during 
the copying, he be in doubt at any time as 
to how a certain word should be written, 
let him consult his text-book and get it 
right. It would be well for him to take 
plenty of time to form his outlines cor- 
rectly and to make neat and legible notes. 
Having copied the editorial the first time, 
he should go over it carefully and pick 
out flaws, if any exist, reconstruct out- 
lines, and see that every stroke is written 
in the proper manner, before proceeding 
farther. 

This done, the article should be copied 
again, not too rapidly, but with care, in 
order to make the best notes possible. 
The article should be copied, as above di- 
rected, twenty-five times. This may seem 
very laborious; but the writer, in conver- 
. sation with a reporter whose ability is un- 
questioned and who is well-known in re- 
porting circles, was told by him that he 
sometimes recopied his articles two hun- 
dred times. His notes when written at a 


very high rate of speed are like copper- 
plate, and he has the reputation of being 
able to follow the fastest speakers with 
ease. He attributes his success to the 
system here explained. 

If the article has been faithfully copied 
and recopied it will be found, when the 
task is undertaken for the twenty-fifth 
time, that it can be done almost mechan- 
ically, and that the outlines will come to 
the mind and be communicated to the fin- 
gers with scarcely an effort of thought. 
The outlines of the words in that article 
will never be forgotten; indeed, the ste- 
nographer would find it difficult to write 
them otherwise than correctly when they 
occur in later work. 


Dictation 


Having copied the article twenty-five 
times as suggested, the writer must now 
procure someone to dictate to him. In 
selecting a reader care should be taken to 
get one who has a clear and distinct voice 
and who does not mumble and stumble 
over words. The best plan would be for 
two stenographers to take up this system 
of practice together, taking turns in dic- 
tating, and then looking over their notes 
and discussing the outlines. 

Upon the first dictation of the article, 
copied as before suggested, the writer 
should write below his ordinary rate of 
speed in order to make good outlines. He 
must not sacrifice legibility to speed, but 
should gradually increase the speed with 
each succeeding dictation as the forms 
become more facile to him. 

After each dictation, the matter writ- 
ten should be read back, the dictator be- 
ing careful to point out every omission 
and every inaccuracy. The outlines of 
the words which the writer finds difficulty 
in making should, before the next dicta- 
tion, be written over and over again, until 
they can be made with perfect ease. This 
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process of accustoming one’s self to read 
freely what he has written, will be found 
of invaluable benefit when the work of 
actual reporting is taken up. 

After taking the dictation twenty-five 
times, there will be found a great gain in 
speed and confidence and general ease in 
writing. 

(To be continued) 





A Fifteen-Year-Old Reporter 


UR reporting specimen this month— 

and it is an unusually creditable 

one—comes from the notebook of a very 

youthful reporter, Mr. Carrol S. Loeb, of 

Hazlehurst, Miss. Under date of May 5 

he wrote us with the following interest- 
ing announcement. 

“On my fifteenth birthday—a month 
and a half ago—I was appointed Official 
Stenographer to the Chancery Court of 
the Fifth Chancery District of Mississ- 
ippi, pro tem; this position pays a salary 
of ten dollars a day. I have frequently 
done work in the Circuit Court, although 
I was not official stenographer, and I do 
a great deal of public stenographic work 
as well. For several months I have also 
held the position of stenographer to one 
of the leading legal firms of South Miss- 
issippi.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
statement that, although so young in 
years, Mr. Loeb has had a varied and 
valuable experience in the stenographic 
field. “I have used the typewriter,” he 
goes on to say, “for about ten years—in 
fact, I believe I learned to write the al- 
phabet on the machine before I was able 
to. recite by A B C’s in school. I have 
used the Underwood, Oliver, Smith Pre- 
mier, L. C. Smith, Remington, and Dens- 
more machines, and have an average 
speed of forty to sixty words a minute— 
by sight—on these machines. 


“Tt was not until the summer of 1907, 
however, when I was a little over thirteen 
years old, that I began the study of short- 
hand. I borrowed a Manual, and with 
the assistance of a neighbor who had 
studied the system, I commenced the task 
of mastering shorthand—a task which, by 
the way, has become more and more in- 
teresting during the two years in which 
I have used shorthand in a practical way. 
I completed the Manual in about two 
months. I then had a speed of about one 
hundred words per minute. This speed 
has gradually increased, until now I am 
able to write at the rate of two hundred 
words and over.” 

The notes which are reproduced here- 
with are from the report of a case taken 
in the Chancery Court of Copiah County, 
and are, Mr. Loeb says, a fairly repre- 
sentative sample of his usual work. The 
notebook which he uses in reporting is 
unusually long—twelve inches—with a 
width of four and one-quarter inches. 
The lines are numbered at the right-hand 
side, from 1 to 32. For purposes of re- 
production we have cut this long page in 
two, placing the two halves side by side, 
and slightly reducing the specimen. Mr. 
Loeb makes some interesting remarks 
anent narrow columns: 

“About one year ago I sent you a sam- 
ple of my notes, written on wide paper 
and with pencil. In accordance with your 
suggestions made on returning the spec- 
imen, I practiced with narrow paper and 
ink, and have found that it has added at 
least twenty-five per cent to my speed, 
besides greatly improving the legibility of 
my notes. 

“The advantages of the narrow column 
may be summed up in a few words: 
First, it increases speed by enabling the 
hand to reach the left-hand end of the 
line more quickly when the preceding 
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Mr. Loeb’s Reporting Notes 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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line is finished. This is only a small help, 
it is true, but in court reporting every 
fraction of a second is of the greatest 
importance. Second, it induces a smaller 
and neater style of writing, thus making 
the notes more legible. Then, for some 
reason I can’t explain, it has always made 
my work easier—or so, at least, it seemed 
to me. 

“You will notice that these three qual- 
ities—speed, legibility, and ease—are the 
three distinguishing features of ‘our 
shorthand.’ Thus, you will see, the use 
of a narrow notebook, or a wide note- 
book with a line dividing the page into 
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two narrow columns, makes Gregg Short- 
hand ‘Greggier’—that is the best word I 
can think of to express what I am trying 
to say.” 

These are good ideas, expressed with 
conviction and force. Conviction and ~™ 
force, it would seem, are two excellent 
qualities which have enabled Mr. Loeb 
to hold down a ten-dollar-a-day job at an 
age when few boys have even begun to 
consider what line of work it will be best 
worth their while to engage in. We shall 
be much interested in watching Mr. 
Loeb’s further development into an ex- 
pert reporter. 
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“Don’t Forget to Write” 


\Ve wish to again call the attention of 
readers of this department to the sym- 
posium on notebook rulings which was 
announced in the March issue under the 
heading, “Specially Ruled Notebooks.” 
So far, only one contribution to the dis- 
cussion has been published. 

Please get busy and write us your 
views on this important matter—if you 
fail to recognize its importance, read 
what Mr. Loeb has to say regarding the 
point in the article appearing herewith. 
A year’s subscription will be given for 
every usable discussion. It is not neces- 
sary to illustrate your remarks with a 
sample page from your notebook, al- 
though, of course, this is preferable. If 
notes are sent for reproduction, they 
must be written in black ink. 


A general response from readers is so- 
licited. 


Key to Mr. Loeb’s Notes 


Q Where do you live? A At Jackson. 

Q How long? A Three years. 

Q Are you a boiler maker? A No, sir. 

Q What is your trade? A Machinist and 
engineer. 

Q Stationary? A Yes, sir. 

Q Where did you learn your trade? 

A With my father, from the time I was ten 
years old. 

Q Did you serve an apprenticeship in a 
shop? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where? A W. T. Adams at Corinth. 

Q How many years? A Three. 

Q While there did you work on all the ma- 
chines in the shop? 

A Practically; yes, sir. 

Q Work on any of the parts? A All of 
them. 
Worked on all the parts of the engines? 
Yes, sir. 
All of them? A Yes, sir; practically. 
Did you assemble them? A No, sir. 
Worked on the separate parts? 
Yes, sir. 
That is all. 


OrPOOLO PO 




















T is the iron rule in our day to require an object and a purpose in life. No 
life now wanders like an unfettered stream; there is a mill-wheel for the 
tiniest rivulet to turn.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 




















Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Ideals 
(Concluded.) 


But.there are ideals of another sort; it 
is these that you lack. As we advance into 
life, out of larger experience of the world 
and of ourselves are unfolded the ideals of 
what will be possible to us if we make the 
best use of the world and of ourselves, taken 
as we are. Let these be as high as they 
may, they will always be lower than those 
others which are, perhaps, the veiled intima- 
tions of our immortality. These will always 
be imperfect; but life is not a failure because 
they are so. It is these that are to burn 
for us, not like light-houses in the distance, 
but like candles in our hands. For many of 
us they are too much like candles!—the 
longer they burn, the lower they burn, until 
before death they go out altogether! But 
I know that it will not be thus with you. 
At first you will have disappointments and 
sufferings—the world on one side, unattain- 
able ideals of perfection on the other. But, 


by degrees, the comforting light of what 
you may actually do and be in an imperfect 
world will shine close to you and all around 
you more and more. It is this that will 
lead you, never to perfection, but always 
toward it.—James Lane Allen, “The Choir 
Invisible.” 


A Taxi-Typewriter 


The latest invention is a slot machine type- 
writer. One hundred thousand of them will 
be placed in many of the large hotels within 
a few weeks. Like the private telephone, 
they will be so arranged that it will be 
possible to take them to the rooms of guests 
where one can write his own correspondence 
in private. 

A prominent typewriter manufacturing 
company is behind the scheme. They have 
purchased an invention which enables one, 
by dropping ten cents in a slot, to operate 
a typewriter for half an hour. The inven- 
tor of the device is Harry Bates, formerly 
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of Albany, who was secretary to Timothy L. 
Woodruff when the latter was Lieutenant 
Governor. Mr. Bates is the General Manager 
of the company that will place the machines 
in the hotels and other public places through- 
out the country. 

The scheme is a most simple one. On one 
side of the typewriter is a small aluminum 
box with a slot in it, also a small clock. By 
dropping the coin in the slot one releases the 
machine, which is securely locked. The 
clock registers the time, and when the hands 
indicate the expiration of the half-hour the 
machine locks itself. 

“It has been found,” said Manager Bates, 
“that where one can use a typewriter at a 
little cost he will do so. Any one can write 
a letter in half an hour, and there are many 
who do not care to correspond in longhand. 
It is impossible for traveling-men to carry 
machines with them, so we purpose to bring 
the machines to them. It will also have the 
effect of getting more typewriters in the 
homes. Many people would like to have 
typewriters at home, but don’t feel like pay- 
ing a large rental price for them. Conse- 
quently, if they can have slot machine type- 
writers and only pay for them when they 
are in actual use, it will mean that the type- 
writer eventually will be as commonly used 
as is the telephone.” 


The Great Stone Face 
(Continued. ) 


—illustrious commander. Whatever he may 
be called in history, he was known in camps 
and on the battle-field under the nickname 
of Old Blood-and-Thunder. This war-worn 
veteran, being now infirm with age and 
wounds, and weary of the turmoil of a mili- 
tary life and of the roll of the drum and 
the clangor of the trumpet that had so long 
been ringing in his ears, had- lately signified 
a purpose of returning to his native valley, 
hoping to find repose where he remembered 
to have left it. The inhabitants, his old 
neighbors and their grown-up children, were 
resolved to welcome the renowned warrior 
with a salute of cannon and a public dinner; 
and all the more enthusiastically, it being 
affirmed that now, at last, the likeness of 
the Great Stone Face had actually appeared. 
An aid-de-camp of Old Blood-and-Thunder, 
traveling through the valley, was said to 
have been struck with the resemblance. 
Moreover, the schoolmates and early acquaint- 
ances of the general were ready to testify, 
on oath, that, to the best of their recollec- 
tion, the aforesaid general had been exceed- 
ingly like the majestic image even when a 
boy, only that the idea had never occurred 
to them at that period. Great, therefore, was 
the excitement throughout the valley; and 
many people who had never once thought of 
glancing at the Great Stone Face for years 
before, now spent their time in gazing at it, 
for the sake of knowing exactly how Gen- 
eral Blood-and-Thunder looked. 

On the day of the great festival, Ernest, 
with all the other people of the valley, left 
their work, and proceeded to the spot where 
the sylvan banquet was prepared. As he 
approached, the loud voice of the Rev. Bat- 
tleblast was heard, beseeching a blessing on 
the good things set before them, and on the 


distinguished friend of peace in whose honor 
they were assembled. The tables were ar- 
ranged in a cleared space of the woods, shut 
in by the surrounding trees, except where a 
vista opened eastward and afforded a distant 
view of the Great Stone Face. Over the gen- 
eral’s chair, which was a relic from the home 
of Washington, there was an arch of verdant 
boughs, with the laurel profusely intermixed, 
and surmounted by his country’s banner, 
beneath which he had won his victories. 
Our friend Ernest raised himself on his tip- 
toes, in hopes to get a glimpse of the cele- 
brated guest; but there was a mighty crowd 
about the tables anxious to hear the toasts 
and speeches, and to catch any word that 
might fall from the general in reply; anda 
volunteer company, doing duty as a guard, 
pricked ruthlessly with their bayonets at— 





Banking Letters 


William A. Peck, 
Cashier Third National Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

You are holding for our account a draft 
on the Smith & Burke Co., of your city, with 
bill of lading attached, for $438.72. We are 
instructed by our customer to advise you to 
notify Messrs. Arnold & Foster, of your city, 
of this draft, and upon payment of the 
amount to deliver to them the draft and 
bill of lading attached thereto. 

Your kind attention will oblige us. 

Yours truly, 


Henry S. Kromer, 

Clark & Stanford Co., 

New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Sir: 

We enclose herewith power of attorney, 
executed by Charles H. Kelley, transferring 
his ten shares of the capital stock of the 
Clark & Stanford Co., 12th series. Please 
note this transfer on your books, and advise 
us as to the withdrawal value of the stock, 
and also whether it is paid in full to this 
date. Please give the bearer a letter stating 
that the assignment has been made on the 
books, to our order. 

Yours very truly, 


Mr. Robert E. Graham, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 17th reached us this 
morning. We notice that you have charged 
$1.25 exchange, although the item was pay- 
able without exchange. Please remit us this 
amount. 

We desire to call your attention, as per 
the enclosed envelope, to the fact that the 
original letter was addressed to the Conti- 
nental National Bank, and, of course, was 
not delivered to us. It appears, then, that 
you must have mailed it without the proper 
amount of postage, as we received a notice 
to send two cents to the postmaster, when 
a letter addressed to us would be forwarded. 
We enclose both envelopes in this transac- 
tion so that you may clearly understand how 
the matter stands. Please let us hear from 
you at your earliest convenience. 

Yours truly, 
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The Union Bank of England, 

London, England. 

Dear Sirs: 

Referring to the sixty-day sight draft of 
Messrs. Norman & Black, on your good selves, 
for £507, we beg to advise you that of this 
amount we are paying £7 upon the respon- 
sibility of the drawers, and we hereby give 
you our guarantee, pending confirmation of 
the same, which we have asked for from 
your London office. We have forwarded to 
you invoice and bill of lading in duplicate 
for three cases of leather per steamship 
Cedric for account of Messrs. Warren & 
Strang, for whom the insurance is to be 
effected. Yours truly, 


The Commonwealth College 
(Continued. ) 


In Tennessee and West Virginia the State 
universities have come forward with remark- 
able rapidity, and the percentage of popula- 
tion in public schools in each state is above 
24. Oklahoma has already developed a strong 
university, and the education of the new 
state has been organized about it with the 
result that over 25 per cent of her popula- 
tion is found in her public schools to-day. 
And Arizona has about the same commend- 
able average. But a more consistent illustra- 
tion of the state university’s influence on 
State education lies in two conservative 
neighbor states—New Hampshire and Maine. 

In 1890 the percentage of New Hampshire's 
population in the common schools was 15.44; 
to-day its percentage is (it has no state 
college) 15.98. 

In 1890 the percentage of Maine's popula- 
tion in the common schools was 15.39; to- 
day it is (Maine has since 1890 established 
a state university) 21.10. 

These figures not only mean that more pu- 
pils go to the public schools in the States 
maintaining commonwealth colleges, but 
they actually go farther in these schools 
than do the pupils of the public schools of 
other states. The incentive is opportunity. 
The state does not say: “I will take you 
only through high school,” but instead it 
says: “I will help you as far as your will- 
ingness and abilities will take you.” 

Moreover, the state’s student enters col- 
lege from the high school much as he enters 
high school from the grammar grades. He 
is confronted nowhere with arbitrary require- 
ments or special examinations; nor does this 
mean that the state universities are more 
lax about their standards than the endowed 
colleges. The requirements of the state uni- 
versities and their academic standards are 
fully equal to those of the endowed colleges. 
When, six years ago, the Moseley Educational 
Commission of England visited this country 
to study our educational systems, the report 
which their members made on American col- 
leges gave as the five first universities of 
America: Harvard, Cornell, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and California. Three of these five, 
observe, are state universities. Their list of 
the first ten includes four more. And this 
is the report of a foreign commission unen- 
cumbered by sectional prejudice. 

If the supremacy of the commonwealth col- 
lege was— 


Selection From Tom Sawyer 


There was only one thing wanting to make 
Mr. Walters’ ecstasy complete, and that was 
a chance to deliver a Bible prize and exhibit 
a prodigy. Several pupils had a few yellow 
tickets, but none had enough—he had been 
around among the star pupils inquiring. He 
would have given worlds now to have that 
German lad back again with a sound mind. 

And now, at this moment when hope was 
dead, Tom Sawyer came forward with nine 
yellow tickets, nine red tickets, and ten 
blue ones, and demanded a Bible. This was 
a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. Walters 
was not expecting an application from this 
source for the next ten years. But there was 
no getting around it—here were the certified 
checks, and they were good for their face. 
Tom was therefore elevated to a place with 
the Judge and other elect, and the great 
news was announced from headquarters. It 
was the most astounding surprise of the 
decade, and so profound was the sensation 
that it lifted the new hero up to the judicial 
one’s altitude, and the school had two mar- 
vels to gaze upon in place of one. The boys 
were eaten up with envy—but those that 
suffered the bitterest pangs were those who 
perceived too late that they themselves had 
contributed to this hated splendor by trad- 
ing tickets to Tom for the ‘wealth he had 
amassed in selling whitewashing privileges. 
These despised themselves as being the dupes 
of a wily fraud, a guileful snake in the grass. 

The prize was delivered to Tom with as 
much effusion as the superintendent could 
pump up under the circumstances, but it 
lacked somewhat of the true gush, for the 
poor fellow’s instinct taught him that there 
was a mystery here that could not well bear 
the light perhaps; it was simply preposter- 
ous that this boy had warehoused two thou- 
sand sheaves of Scriptural wisdom on his 
premises—a dozen would strain his capacity 
without a doubt. 

Amy Lawrence was proud and glad, and 
she tried to make Tom see it in her face— 
but he wouldn’t look. She wondered—then 
she was just a grain troubled; next a dim 
suspicion came and went—came again; she 
watched; a furtive glance told her worlds— 
and then her heart broke, and she was jeal- 
ous and angry, and the tears came, and 
she hated everybody—Tom most of all (she 
thought). Tom was introduced to the Judge, 
but his tongue was tied, his breath would 
hardly come, his heart quaked—partly be- 
cause of the awful greatness of the man, 
but mainly because he was her parent. He 
would have liked to fall down and worship 
him if it were in the dark. The Judge put 
his hand on Tom's head and called him a 
fine little man, and asked him what his name 
was. The boy stammered, gasped, and got 
it out: “Tom.” 

“Oh, no, not Tom—it is—” 

“Thomas.” 

“Yes, that’s it. I thought there was more 
to it, maybe. That's very well, but you have 
another one, I dare say, and you'll tell it 
to me, won’t you?” 

“Tell the gentleman your other name, 
Thomas,” said Walters, “and say ‘sir.’ You 
mustn’t forget your manners.” 

“Thomas Sawyer, sir.” 

“That's it! That’s a good boy. Fine boy. 
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Fine, manly little fellow. Two thousand 
verses is a great many—very, very great 
many. And you never can be sorry for the 
trouble you took to learn them, for knowl- 
edge is worth more than anything there is 
in the world; it’s what makes great men and 
good men; you'll be a great man and a good 
man yourself some day, Thomas, and then 
you'll look back and say: (‘It’s all owing to 
the precious Sunday-school privileges of my 
boyhood— it’s all owing to my dear teachers, 
who taught me to learn—it’s all owing to 
the good superintendent, who encouraged me 
and watched over me and gave me a beauti- 
ful Bible—a splendid, elegant Bible, to keep 
and have it all for my own always—it’s all 
owing to right bringing up!’ That’s what 
you will say, Thomas, and you wouldn't take 
any money for those two thousand verses— 
no, indeed, you wouldn't. And now you 
wouldn’t mind telling me and this lady some 
of the things you’ve learned—no, I know you 
wouldn’t—for we are proud of little boys that 
learn. Now, no doubt you Know the names 
of all the twelve disciples. Won't you tell 
us the names of the first two that were ap- 
pointed?” 

Tom was tugging at a buttonhole and look- 
ing sheepish. He blushed now, and his eyes 
fell. Mr. Walters’ heart sank within him. 
He said to himself: “It is not possible that 
the boy can answer the simplest question— 
why did the Judge ask him?” Yet he felt 
obliged to speak up and say: 

“Answer the gentleman, Thomas, don’t be 
afraid.” 

Tom still hung fire. 

“Now, I know you'll tell me,” said the 
lady. “The names of the first two disciples 
were—” 

“David and Goliah!” 

Let us draw the curtain of charity over 
the rest of the scene. 


Useless Delays 

Two sources of slowness in operating the 
typewriter are lifting of the carriage and 
erasing. The lifting of the carriage is very 
much a matter of habit. It consumes valu- 
able time and can very well be dispensed 
with. Almost the same amount of time is 
lost by operators of the “visible” typewriters 
who stop frequently to see if the machine 
has written correctly. To avoid this bad 
habit, give the machine credit for doing its 
own work; try to realize that it will not 
make a mistake if you do not. The machine 
is built purposely to reproduce in printed 
characters the words you spell out. But no 
typewriter has yet been invented equal to 
the feat of spelling. It will, however, write 
properly and faithfully reproduce your spelled 
words. If you feel in your mind that you 
have done this—and this knowledge will 
soon become instinctive and certain—don’t 
waste time by lifting the carriage or stop- 
ping to see if the machine has done its work. 
It is sure to do that. Be content that if you 
have done your part well the machine has 
done its work well. Don’t raise the carriage 
or stop your writing to verify this; go 
straight on with your work. Write line after 
line without lifting the carriage or stopping 
to see if the machine strikes the wrong key. 
If you are a touch operator you will instantly 
know when you have done this. Then raise 





the carriage and read all you have written, 
and if you have made a mistake turn the 
roller back and correct it. It is as easy to 
correct a mistake six or ten lines back as one 
line back; so wait for the first known mis- 
take to correct any others that may be no- 
ticed. 

In learning typewriting don’t trouble to 
erase your errors. Write slowly and care- 


fully. If you make a mistake, destroy the 
copy and begin again. Do not be satisfied 
with typewriting that contains mistakes. 


When you get into business the inculcated 
habits of writing correctly will serve you in 
good stead. In business you will have to 
erase occasionally to avoid destroying sta- 
tionery. In your school work, where pressure 
of time is not so forcibly insisted upon, pro- 
ceed slowly and accurately with your type- 
writing. Speed will come to you later.—Prac- 
tical Pointers for Shorthand Students. 


Court Testimony—Il 


Q Could you see any part of the house 
from any point south of that post on the 
northerly side of the highway which holds 
the finger arm of the east gate? 

A Standing contiguous to and touching the 
forked post of the east gate, you could see 
the south and northeast corner of the house 
that sets back—I think you call it the 
Stone’s house, past the corner of the Four- 
nace house. 

Q Can you see from that point any window 
in the Stone’s house? 

A I could not swear to that. There are too 
many leaves in the way at that height. 

Q Now, how much of the corner could you 
see? 

A Just the corner. 

Cross-examination by Mr. Fawnley: 

Q Did you make any observation from the 
eastern window, the easternmost window, up- 
stairs in the front of the house—did you go 
upstairs and make any observations from that 
window? A I did not. 

Q Therefore, you do not know, as far as 
observation is concerned, whether you can 
see the light or not? A I do. 

Q How, if you never went there? A Be- 
cause I know the Fournace house is in the 
exact line. 

Q You know that you would see between 
the corner post and the other house and see 
the gate? A I know you cannot. 


Q You never tried it? A I tried it from 
the gate. 
Q You never tried it from the Stone’s 


house? A I did not have to. 

Q Therefore you only suppose 
don’t supose so—I know. 

Q How far back is the Fournace house 
from the road? A I think I stated to you on 
my direct examination; I cannot tell you—lI 
should judge 125 feet. 

Q From where? A From the highway. 

Q The west side or the north side? 

A About the south side of the driveway. 

Q The south side of the driveway? A Yes, 
sir. 

Q 125 feet? A I think I gave that distance 
on my direct examination. 

Q Can you give the distance from the 
south side of the traveled way to the front 
of the Fournace house? A I think I did. 


so? Al 








